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In Canned Meats 


Ora (eho Ol eunelkic 
protects 


Ore) Kesurtitcm uehvese 


Mi.» sugar curing with CERELOSE (pure 
Dextrose) develops uniform quality, enhances 


natural meat juices and protects natural 


re elst-lamee) (6) aoe 


Sugar replacement with CERELOSE incurs 
NO OTHER CHANGE IN FORMULA. 


When with such ease and economy, you 
can produce superior canned meats, why not 
use CERELOSE ? 





We will be glad to demonstrate. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. - 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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BUFFALO ““~_ 


 GRI 


You can be sure of maximum profits only 


when you are sure of maximum speed 
and efficiency in your sausage grinder. 
With a Buffalo Grinder you enjoy peak 


performance at minimum operating cost. 


Specifically designed for the sausage in- 
dustry, Buffalo Grinders are a favorite with 
sausage makers everywhere. Quick and 
cool cutting they protect protein value 
and improve the quality of products. 
Carefully balanced cylinder and feed 
screw prevent “backing up” and mash- 
ing of meat. New Helical gear drive 
design provides quiet, vibrationless 
operation ... increases the life of the 
grinder. Here’s what R. C. Decker & 

Co., Inc., New York City, say about 
Buffalo Grinders... 


“‘We have been greatly concerned 
about a machine that would give 
us volume production in a given 
length of time without mashing or 
burning the meat. 





“Since we have installed a Buffalo Grinder 
No. 66-BG our product has been perfect. 


“It is indeed a pleasure the way this 
machine works, and furthermore our 
electric bills are materially reduced, by 


reason of shorter running time.” 


Find out how you, too, can increase your 
poundage and at the same time make 
your cost go down. Write for further 
proof and full details of Buffalo Grinders. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of Sausage Machinery. 


Sales and Service Offices 
in principal cities. 


Model 78-B 





) QUALITY SAUSAGE MAKING 
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voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan 


helps workers provide for the future 
helps build future buying power 


helps defend America today 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 

During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. 


Many benefits . . . present and future. It is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent as fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 

And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“‘hit-or-miss.”? We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds,, The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 
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How big does a company have to be? From 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It works 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolved 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department. 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient application 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It is 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material and 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees and 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something to enable all 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships. 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” , . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 
or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 







Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
‘Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Ada 
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/ MAKE MY SAUSAGES WITH 


ARMOURS NATURAL 
CASINGS £ 


THEY HAVE 
GETTER FLAVOR 
BECAUSE 
THE MEAT JUICES 

ARE SEALED 


—— 


@ Sausages made with Armour’s Natural Casings 
taste better, because they retain the natural 
meat juices that help so much to make sausages 
delicious. And they look better, too, because 
Armour’s Casings have high elasticity that keeps 
Natural Casings the casings clinging tightly to the meat—gives 
sausages a plump, fresh appearance. Those are 
seal in the mighty important sales advantages—reasons why 
customers will prefer your sausages to others! 

Armour’s Natural Casings are strong, so that 
they resist breakage. And your nearest Armour 
branch can quickly supply a type of casing 
Meat that’s exactly right for every product you make. 
Next time you order casings, make it Armour’s 
Juices! Natural Casings. 


ARMOUR’S 
NATURAL CASINGS 


Armour’s 





Flavor-Giving 
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Packer Scrap Piles Hold the 


Material for Many 


E ARE at war. There is no longer any ques- 

tion as to who has first call on all raw ma- 
terials and the articles fabricated from them. Al- 
though 1941 has been a year of intense industrial 
activity, and the country has made serious inroads 
in its great pool of raw materials, productive effort 
in 1942 must and will greatly exceed 1941. There 
is already an appointed place in the 1942 produc- 
tion schedule for every pound of critical material. 


We are changing over rapidly from a part peace 
and part defense economy to a 100 per cent war 
economy. During the inevitable lag, the situation 
in all critical raw materials becomes immediately 
serious. It is anticipated that if we can maintain 
the greatly increased production program sched- 


a +t 


print, paper and, perhaps of greater impor- 
tauce, they are valuable raw material for the fiber 
box manufacturer. Fine bond papers require rags. 
When an article of copper or copper alloy, be it 
trolley wire, a valve, a door handle or a ship pro- 
peller, has served its purpose or is no longer fit for 
service, its metal value is still present. The fore- 
going are only a few of the so-called waste mater- 
ials which must be continually recovered, refined, 
realloyed, reworked and used again. 

Many people think of salvage or waste in connec- 
tion with the junk man’s occasional visit to the back 
door. This individual performs a valuable service, 
but the greatest source of all types of salvage 
material is the waste from 200,000 industrial 





uled for the first 
quarter of 1942, the 
country will be fairly 
well over the hump 
for raw materials 
and can settle down 
to a rapid but much 
more even pace. Raw 
materials of all kinds 
are needed now. 

Many people have 
no comprehension of 
the important part 
which salvage mater- 
ials play in indus- 
trial production even 
under normal condi- 
tions. Practical- 
ly all salvage can be 
reworked or refined 
into new and usually 
better materials. One 
ton of scrap iron is 
said to be required 
for the production of 
four tons of steel. 
The plates in worn- 
out automobile bat- 
teries are reworked 
to obtain material 
for plates in new bat- 
teries. 

A certain percent- 
age of old news- 
papers can be re- 
worked into news- 








Scrap Ils Needed—NOW 


OVERNMENT officials tell us that the country 
will be in dire need of raw materials during the 
next three months, and that once over this hump, and 
with our complete transition to a war economy, pri- 
mary material should flow more evenly. One of the 
quickest ways to get over this hump is through indus- 
trial salvage. 

The industrial salvage section of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation of OPM is beginning a cam- 
paign to salvage the maximum amounts of scrap iron, 
steel, copper, zine and other critical materials in the 
shortest possible time. It is believed there are thou- 
sands of tons of non-ferrous and other waste materi- 
als which can be used in the arms program during 
the next two or three months when the situation will 
be most critical. The program includes wrecking any 
obsolete equipment. 

This is a fine chance for meat plants to make an 
important contribution toward winning the war. If, 
through collection of scrap and waste, raw material 
supplies can be increased by 2 per cent, many thou- 
sands of companies can be kept operating on at least 
a minimum basis. 

Clean up your plant; collect all usable material; 
sort out any which can be reconditioned for use in the 
plant and start the remainder on its way to swell the 
stock piles of critical and essential materials. This is 
one way in which every packer can participate in 
America’s Victory Program. 








plants. Plant mana- 
gers are good, fair or 
poor housekeepers. 
Many plants demon- 
strate the conviction 
that clean factories 
‘are an inspiration to 
workers and an im- 
portant factor in 
creating and sustain- 
ing high quality pro- 
duction and worker 
morale. They give no 
space to junk. 


On the other hand, 
countless plants have 
no settled salvage 
policy; they merely 
push their waste, ob- 
solete machinery, etc. 
into a corner or “un- 
der the carpet.” Our 
200,000 industrial 
plants can produce 
staggering quantities 
of salvage by con- 
certed “cleaning up.” 
Were this effort 
made, America 
would not only get 
over the hump dur- 
ing the first quarter 
of 1942, but might 
have the necessary 
surplus of critical 
raw materials to per- 
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mit the allocation of modest quantities 
to non-war industries, keeping sub- 
stantial numbers of employes at work. 
Minimum dislocation in employment is 
in the direct interest of anyone whose 
products are purchased by consumers— 
as are packers’. 

A number of interesting examples 
might be cited to show what has been 
accomplished by industrial plants which 
have given serious attention to the 
problem of getting waste materials into 
circulation. To insure a good “clean-up” 
job, wise management will delegate the 
responsibility to one capable individual 
and give him the authority to act. 

An intricate organization exists for 
the collection, classification and dis- 
posal of salvaged materials. Scrap usu- 
ally passes through two or three dif- 
ferent hands before reaching concerns 
equipped to rework it. The maintenance 
of this natural system is vitally im- 
portant to future collection of these 
essential materials. Therefore, govern- 
ment agencies recommend that indus- 
trial salvage be sold through existing 
markets; that is, either to the scrap 
dealer or the junk man. 

Packers will find a ready market for 
all materials. Markets for many ma- 
terials are directly affected by ceiling 
prices. Nevertheless, as dealers’ operat- 
ing margins must be quite slim, plants 
which may have been holding their sal- 
vage for better prices are probably in 
a position to obtain the war’s top today. 
Huge accumulations of war and indus- 
trial scrap will probably depress salvage 
prices after the war. 

All available salvage material is 
needed today. Therefore, all units of 
the meat packing industry—packers, 
sausage manufacturers and renderers— 
who have sufficient vision to understand 
the country’s grave situation will take 
action immediately. 

Do it now because the material is 
needed now. Each packer who gets 
vitally needed salvage material back 
into industry’s bloodstream can be con- 
scious that he is performing a most 
valuable and patriotic act. While our 
army and navy are holding the frontiers 
for us, the least we can do is make war 
on waste. 


PLEAD NOT GUILTY 


Pleas of not guilty to a charge of 
conspiracy to violate the Sherman anti- 
trust law were entered last week before 
Judge William H. Holly in the federal 
district court at Chicago by 118 com- 
panies and individuals connected with 
the meat packing industry. 


They were indicted last August, 
charged with conspiring to control and 
raise prices of hams in period preceding 
Easter. 

The defendants come from 30 dif- 
ferent states and many cities. Judge 
Holly set trial for May 18, 1942, the 
long lapse being necessary, it was said, 
because of the difficulties in rounding 
up witnesses. Dates have not been set 
for trial under other indictments. 
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Schmidt Says 1941 Meat Output Set 
Record; Packers Ready for New Jobs 


T THE close of 1941, livestock and 
meat supplies are large and ample 
for military, domestic, and overseas 
trade during the next year, George A. 
Schmidt, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the 
American Meat In- 
stitute, stated this 
week in the annual 
statement of the 
Institute on the 
meat trade situa- 
tion. 

“The live stock 
and meat industry, 
in cooperation with 
the government’s 
nutrition for health 
and victory pro- 
gram, is prepared 
to supply liberal 
quantities of meat 
for the nation’s 
growing armed forces and our allies 
and, at the same time, provide ample 
supplies for consumption on the home 
front,” he said. “Already, during the 
current year, large quantities of meat 
have been speeially prepared for gov- 
ernmental use, and I am glad to be able 
to report the industry has been able to 
meet every requirement of the govern- 
ment.” 


Largely owing to shipments under 
the lend-lease program, exports in- 
creased sharply during the latter part 
of the year and, according to available 
government data, were about three 
times as great in 1941 as the unusually 
small amount exported during the previ- 
ous year, Mr. Schmidt pointed out. In- 
dications are that the American meat 
packing industry will be called on even 
more extensively during the coming 
year to provide meat and meat products 
so essential to our Allies’ welfare dur- 


G. A. SCHMIDT 


MILUONS OF HEAD 


ing the present world-wide conflict. 

More meat was consumed in the 
United States during 1941 than during 
any other year in history, Mr. Schmidt 
stated. Almost 19% billion Ibs. of meat 
were consumed last year as compared 
with a little over 18% billion lbs. the 
previous year. According to prelimi- 
nary figures, the average per capita 
consumption during 1941 was about 5 
Ibs. greater than that of 1940, when the 
average person consumed about 141 Ibs., 
he said. 

Production of meat in 1941 exceeded 
that of any other year on record, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schmidt. Although produc- 
tion of pork was approximately 5 per 
cent under that of a year earlier, the 
production of beef, veal, and lamb ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year. As a 
matter of fact, beef and lamb produc- 
tion in 1941 was the largest in history. 


An interesting feature of the past 
year’s meat trade has been the amount 
of meat included in the daily ration of 
the average soldier, Mr. Schmidt re- 
lated. According to figures recently 
released by the government, the aver- 
age soldier consumes, on an average, 
almost a pound of meat a day—some 
days even more—or over 300 Ibs. each 
year. This amount is well over twice 
that of the average American con- 
sumer. 

Marketings of livestock were some- 
what greater last year than during the 
previous year, Mr. Schmidt said. Hog 
marketings, however, were approxi- 
mately 5 per cent fewer than during 
the previous year, although about 20 
per cent larger than the average mar- 
ketings during the ten-year period, 
1931-40. 

Following improved demand for all 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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TIRES, TIN, BURLAP AND PAPER FIGURE 
IN RECENT OPM RESTRICTION ORDERS 


ORMULATION of a broad program 
under which sales of new tires will 
be made only to specified classes of 
users, issuance of a new preference 
order liberalizing the federal govern- 
ment’s policy on re- 
pair, maintenance 
and operating sup- 
plies, and new reg- 
ulations tightening 
Uncle Sam’s con- 
trol over tin, paper, 
burlap and chlorine 
are among the lat- 
est Victory Pro- 
gram developments 
affecting the meat 
packing industry. 
On December 11, 
following the out- 
preak of hostilities 
between Japan and 
the United States, 
a temporary ban was imposed on sale of 
new tires to all buyers except those 
having a priority rating of A-3 or 
higher. This measure will be supplanted 
January 5 by a rationing program which 
will confine sales of new tires to owners 
of motor vehicles falling within seven 
classifications. These cover essential 
services for health, safety and indus- 
trial and commercial operations. 


Included in one of the categories are 
trucks used by any common carrier and 
those employed for transporting raw 
materials, semi-manufactured goods and 
finished products, except those used to 
transport such commodities to the ulti- 
mate consumer for personal, family or 
household use. This classification is in- 
terpreted to cover most of the motor 
trucks used by packers in transporting 
raw materials and in making deliveries 
to retailers. However, the new tire reg- 
ulations contain no provisions making 
new tires available to traveling sales- 
men. 

TIRE RATIONING.—After January 
4, the distribution of new tires will be 
controlled through local boards set up 
in cooperation with the defense councils, 
Leon Henderson, price administrator, 
explained on December 17. Prospective 
purchasers of new tires will be required 
to prove to the local rationing boards 
that they fall within the eligible groups 
and that it is essential for them to ob- 
tain new tires for safe operation of 
their vehicles. Those fulfilling the re- 
quirements will be given certificates 
authorizing the purchases. 


Controls are also being developed by 
the federal government over the sale of 
retreaded tires and the retreading of 
tires. The new tire rationing plan is ex- 
pected to result in a huge increase in 
recapping and retreading throughout 
the country. Tire authorities point out 
that such operations, if performed while 
the original casing is still in good con- 
dition, will add as much as 80 per cent 
to the mileage of the original tread. 





L. HENDERSON 


BURLAP.—Allocation of the nation’s 
entire burlap supply was ordered by the 
OPM on December 22. Under the order, 
burlap will continue to be used for bag- 
ging certain agricultural and chemical 
products, but in greatly reduced quan- 
tities, while other peace-time uses will 
be cut off entirely. Much of the burlap 
thus diverted will be used for defense 
purposes, as in the form of sand bags 
for bomb protection and for camouflage. 


The order specifically prohibits the 
(Continued on page 35.) 





FATS AND OILS 
CEILING IS SET AT 
OCTOBER 1 LEVEL 


Maximum prices on 1,800 fats 
and oils were revised by the Office 
of Price Administration this week, 
being established at the higher 
October 1 level rather than at the 
November 26 base used when ceil- 
ing prices were first announced. 
The change has the effect of al- 
lowing an 11 per cent increase in 
the general price level of all fats 
and oils. Ceiling prices on fats 
and oils which were out of line 
with others on October 1 need 
not be less than 111 per cent of 
the November 26 price. 

Many meat industry by-prod- 
ucts—lard (except refined lard 
ready for consumer use) tallow, 
animal oils and greases—are af- 
fected, as well as non-industry 
fats and oils which compete with 
them. The revision of the ceiling 
is in line with the intent of Con- 
gress to enact price control legis- 
lation requiring that ceilings on 
agricultural products shall not be 
imposed at levels below those 
prevailing on October 1, 1941. 

While the trade was confused 
pending interpretation of the new 
OPA order, some of the ex- 
changes have already taken ac- 
tion to put the new maximums in 
effect. The Chicago Board of 
Trade has announced the follow- 
ing maximums for futures: Jan., 
11.27; Mar., 12.55; May, 12.82 and 
July, 12.82. Cash lard maximums 
are: Cash, 10.93; loose, 11.15 and 
leaf, 11.51. The latter prices are 
not those of October 1, but take 
advantage of the equalizing clause 
in the OPA order and are 111 per 
cent of the November 26 level. 

It is understood that the same 
procedure will apply to tallow 
and that the 111 per cent of 
November 26 price will be used 
rather than the October 1 price. 
Later information on ceiling 
prices will be found on page 382. 





‘close. 
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Armour Uses Most 
of Larger Profits 
To Expand Capital 


ALES of Armour and Company of 
Illinois and its subsidiary com- 
panies climbed to $926,236,109 in the 
1941 fiscal year, a 26 per cent gain 
over 1940, while tonnage was up 6 per 
cent, according to 
the report of 
George A. East- 
wood, Armour pres- 
ident, covering the 
fiscal year ended 
November 1, 1941. 
In Armour domes- 
tic operations there 
was a tonnage in- 
crease of 9 per cent 
and in foreign op- 
erations a decrease 
of 11 per cent. 
Consolidated op- 
erating earnings 
amounted to $16,- 
679,862 (equivalent 
to 1.8¢ per dollar of volume) compared 
with $8,307,429 in the 1940 fiscal year. 
Net earnings for 1941 totaled $15,111,- 
410; of this amount, the Illinois com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, excluding the 
Delaware company, earned $3,052,053 
and the Delaware company and its sub- 
sidiaries earned $12,059,357. All of the 
common stock of the Delaware company 
is owned by Armour of Illinois. 


Not only did Armour of Illinois pay 
out $3,757,002 in dividends on the Dela- 
ware 7 per cent guaranteed cumulative 
preferred stock, as well as $799,494 on 
the Illinois $6 prior preferred stock, but 
the firm increased surplus by $11,381,- 
205 during the year. Arrears on the 
Illinois prior preferred stock amounted 
to $21 per share as of November 1, 
while arrears on the 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred (only 33,715 shares out- 
standing) totaled $26.25 per share. 
Since the close of the fiscal year a quar- 
terly dividend has been declared on 
the Illinois $6 prior preferred. 


Armour and Company added $11,136,- 
205 to working capital during the year, 
bringing it up to -$111,826,330 at the 
Funded debt was reduced by 
$836,000 and the Delaware preferred 
stock by $768,700. 


The company has adopted the “last-in, 
first-out” method for pricing slower 
turning inventories—certain pork items, 
hide and leather in its leather opera- 
tions and soap and glue. As a result, 
consolidated inventories at November 1, 
1941 were approximately $5,750,000 less 
than they would have been had no 
change been made. Consolidated earn- 
ings were about $4,200,000 less than 
they would have been under the old 
system. 

The Armour investment in inventories 
and receivables increased $47,225,522 
during the 1941 fiscal year to $171,951,- 
020 on November 1, 1941; this large 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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Old and Poorly-Maintained Equipment and 
Bad Habits Cause Elevator Accidents 


By K. A. COLAHAN 


Division Engineering Manager, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


dustrial workers the hazards of 

elevator use, and the necessity of 
backing up this teaching with strict 
enforcement of operating rules, becomes 
more apparent when one realizes that 
nearly four and two-thirds times more 
deaths occur from the use of industrial 
elevators than from those available for 
public use. On the basis of the tre- 
mendous number of persons using pub- 
lic elevators, compared with the much 
smaller number using industrial eleva- 
tors, it is estimated that the hazard 
involved in using industrial elevators is 
nearly 24 times as great as in public 
elevators. 7 

In the four-year period—1935 through 
1938—a total of 859 people were killed 
in connection with elevator use. Of this 
total, 536 were definitely classified as 
occupational, while the classification 
was not specified in 157 fatalities, but 
could be assumed to be almost entirely 
related to industrial activities. One 
hundred forty-five deaths were due to 
elevators in public use during the same 
period. 

What are the causes behind the larger 
number of deaths and accidents in con- 
nection with the use of industrial eleva- 
tors? Public elevators, although travel- 
ling in many cases at speeds of 800 or 
more feet per minute, are well main- 
tained and are manned and under the 
control of competent operators. On the 
other hend, the industrial elevator is 


sk: urgent need for teaching in- 
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usually of a low speed type, and, in a 
majority of cases, has no regularly 
assigned operator. It is free for use 
by almost anyone, including such out- 
siders as truck drivers making deliver- 
ies. The free use of industrial elevators 
by employes and others is an important 
factor in accidents involving personal 
injury as well as property damage. 


Point of Greatest Hazard 


The greatest single point of hazard on 
an elevator is at the hoistway landing 
and entrance and it is estimated that 
75 per cent of the accidents occur at 
these points. There is a wide disregard 
on the part of industrial elevator users 
for the necessity of closing hoistway 
landing doors or gates, particularly the 
latter, and this has been responsible 
for many fatalities where employes or 
others have walked into or fallen into 
unprotected hoistway openings. 

It is a rather common practice to 
block open hoistway landing doors and 


TWO TYPES OF DOORS 


LEFT.—An employe has opened an old 
type door to determine location of elevator. 
He may be decapitated by the descending 
elevator or may slip and fall down the 
elevator shaft. 

RIGHT.—The modern elevator door 
opens and closes from the inside; once 
closed, it cannot be opened from the out- 

side by careless employes. 





gates, and they are even found solidly 
nailed open. Non-fatal accidents are 
also more numerous at elevator land- 
ings than at any other point, but the 
need for care is disregarded. Attempts 
to get on or off moving elevator cars 
make a consistent contribution to the 
fatality record, but the practice per- 
sists with no obvious effort to stop it. 
If a more safety-minded understanding 
could be developed on the part of 
those who leave elevator gates or doors 
open, or who indulge in or permit 
jumping on or off moving elevators, a 


‘very forward safety step would be ac- 


complished. 


The responsibility of the owner of the 
elevator or industrial management is 
related to all this in two ways. First, 
management is responsible for develop- 
ing a safer approach to the use of ele- 
vators and correcting bad habits, and, 
second, the direct responsibility for 
proper maintenance lies with manage- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, many of the elevators 
in industrial plants today have some- 
what outlived their usefulness and as 
their age increases they become more 
out of line with modern standards and 
requirements and become potentially 
more hazardous. In connection with 
this, it has recently been suggested that 
elevators be rated according to age in 
the manner in which high-pressure 
steam boilers are rated. In the case of 
boilers, the allowable pressure is re- 
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duced as the boiler gets older and it is 
proposed that the allowable carrying 
capacity of elevators be reduced on an 
age basis. There may be merit in this 
proposal if for no other reason than 
that it would condemn obsolete and 
dangerous elevators. 

In addition to the lack of supervisory 
control of operation and use, it is re- 
grettable that the elevators in many in- 
dustrial plants, although costly pieces 
of mechanism, are not accorded the 
same maintenance care given other 
mechanical equipment. This is particu- 
larly the case with elevators which 
have been in service for 20 years or 
more, although this type of equipment 
would seem to require additional main- 
tenance attention. 


Elevator Maintenance Neglected 


For instance, each elevator is or 
should be equipped with a dependable 
safety device to prevent the car falling 
in the event of broken hoisting cables 
or excessive downward speed. Those 
who have reason to know believe that 
only about one-half of the safety de- 
vices on elevator cars would function 
properly in an emergency; yet this 
safety device carries all the responsi- 
bility for preventing the car from fall- 
ing. This is purely a maintenance prob- 
lem and these car safeties should be 
maintained in as good operating con- 
dition as are the brakes on your auto- 
mobile. 

When an emergency situation devel- 
ops requiring the application of the car 
safety device, it is extremely important 
that it function. It is important, there- 
fore, that elevator equipment be tested 
and placed in proper condition. Such 
tests should be made with a rated load 
in the car and at the speed at which 
the governor is set to actuate. It is 
important that the mechanic making 
such a test be fully experienced in the 
mechanics of the elevator, and it is 
generally desirable that the company 
which installed the elevator make such 
safety tests. 


Wire Cable Failure 


Fortunately the occasions requiring 
the application of the car safety do not 
occur frequently. In cases where hoist- 
ing cables break, the break is seldom 
due directly to wear. Generally it will 
be found to have been caused by some 
unusual strain imposed upon the cables. 
Wire rope or cable failure is almost en- 
tirely due to neglect or abuse and only 
in very rare instances are accidents due 
to clear mechanical failure of the ropes. 
Neglect lies in failure to provide proper 
lubrication; under some circumstances 
it may even be the use of an improper 
lubricant. Abuse arises from kinking 
prior to or at the time of installation, 
maintained twisted action, short bends 
or leads and improper socketing by 
using too much heat on the socket bab- 
bitt, thereby burning or softening the 
wires and resulting in early failure. 

Almost invariably cable breakage oc- 
curs on drum type elevator machines; 
this outstanding defect of that type of 


machine is due to the wrapping of 
cables on the drum and the possibility 
of pulling the car or counterweights 
into the overhead. This could not occur 
on a traction type elevator machine be- 
cause of the loss of traction when the 
car or counterweights land. This is 
an important safety argument for dis- 
continuing elevator drum machines. 

In addition to proper maintenance of 
the car safety, hoistway door or gate 
contacts, as well as car gate contacts, 
should be kept in proper working condi- 
tion. At the Bureau of Standards de- 
vices submitted for approval as con- 
tacts or interlocks are subjected to 
hundreds of thousands of test opera- 
tions under approximate normal work- 
ing conditions, and are given approval 
only after the tests have satisfied the 
Bureau engineers that the device is sat- 
isfactory for its purpose. Although 
every éffort has been made to design 
foolproof and tamperproof devices, ex- 


PREVENTS 
SPILLING 


Safety- and economy- 
minded companies use 
steel plates to bridge 
gap between elevator 
and shaft wall when 
moving truckloads of 
supplies or product on 
or off elevators. This 
eliminates any sudden 
jarring which might 
cause the truck to over- 
turn, resulting in dam- 
age to product or in- 
jury to employes. Plate 
shown here is hinged 
and folds back on 


elevator floor. 


perience has proved there is no device 
which a determined elevator operator 
cannot nullify in a short time if he is so 
inclined. 

The maintenance of the door or gate 
interlock or contact is decidedly impor- 
tant, since a number of deaths have 
occurred at times when this protective 
mechanical or electrical equipment has 
been put out of operation. Such an oc- 
currence emphasizes the tragedy which 
can result from deliberate violation of 
safety precepts and regulations. 


Electrical Controls 


There are various methods of elec- 
trical control of electric elevators in- 
volving the use of switches and con- 
tacts. To a large extent, this equip- 
ment also suffers from maintenance in- 
attention. This frequently results in 
accidents causing personal injury and 
property damage. The constant making 
and breaking of electrical contacts 
causes arcing at the points and in the 
course of time these points become 
badly burned and proper contact may 
be impossible, or, if the points become 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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BADLY WORN ENTRANCE 


Worn or badly pitted floor surfaces lead- 
ing to elevators should be repaired. 








PROVIDES DOUBLE PROTECTION 


Shown at right of regular control switch 
is an additional safety switch. This switch 
is pressed when elevator is stopped at a 
floor level and must be released before the 
elevator can be started again. 
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ITH meat industry canning 
W plants working at top speed to 
supply the needs of the armed 
forces and Britain, output of canned 
meat food products set a new monthly 
record in November at 113,871,464 Ibs. 
Pork canned in November totaled 44,- 
394,031 lbs. compared with 21,876,313 
lbs. in November, 1940, and the month’s 
production was the largest for any com- 
parable period on record. 


In some instances production of other 
processed meats and meat food prod- 
ucts under federal inspection during No- 
vember was greater than in any other 
November of record; output of sliced 
bacon, meat loaves and smoked sausage 
established new highs for the month. 


However, total sausage production 
was smaller than in November, 1940, 
due to a decline in output of fresh and 
dry sausage below last year’s levels. 
Total sausage turned out in November 
amounted to 70,104,689 lbs. compared 
with 70,130,406 lbs. in November, 1940. 
Fresh sausage volume was only 14,- 
680,759 Ibs. compared with 14,724,042 
Ibs. a year earlier, while smoked and/or 
cooked sausage was up about 1 million 
Ibs. and dry sausage output down by a 
similar amount. 


More meat loaves were produced and 


anned Meat Output Paces 
November Processing Gains 


bacon sliced during November than a 
year earlier. Bacon sliced during No- 
vember totaled 25,573,889 lbs. compared 
with 24,899,646 lbs. in November, 1940. 
Meat loaf production totaled 12,014,362 
Ibs. against 10,647,584 Ibs. last year. 


During the first 11 months of the 
1941 calendar year, amounts of sausage, 
meat loaves, sliced bacon and canned 
meats produced exceeded those for cor- 
responding periods in all previous years. 
Output of canned meat products hit an 
all-time high with the eleven-month 
total at 1,014,846,403 lbs. compared with 
661,474,977 Ibs. in the first eleven 
months of 1940. Volume of pork canned 
broke all records at 396,762,028 lbs. as 
compared with 251,096,103 Ibs. in 1940. 

Production of sausage during each 
month of the calendar year 1941, up to 
and including November, follows: 





1941 1940 1939 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
January ...... 70,990,926 66,216,941 61,138,875 
February ..... 63,691,166 59,722,810 53,478,63 
, . Ree 67,737,125 61,015,994 61,163,870 
BEE ovcevess 73,024,406 70,775,267 57,674, 
ww anidueal 83,109,471 75,628,7 71,676,040 
WD wesscwee 79,008, 71,926,580 73,268,181 
. eee 893, 79,935,413 71,359,293 
pe ee 923, 79,312,385 74,988,389 
September 79,018,748 538, 70,090, 
October ...... ,158,044 83,010,753 72,608,551 
November .... 70,104,689 70,130,406 67,155,268 
THOR cesses 837,661,809 790,214,051 734,602,043 


Production of sliced bacon by months 








during the calendar year to date has 
totaled almost 300 million lbs. Data on 
1941, 1940 and 1939 production follow: 




















1941 1940 1939 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
January ...... 25,301,058 24,778,179 19,860,787 
February .... 21,788,563 21,755,898 18,169,033 
March ....... 23,136,684 23,306,006 20,793,982 
April :. 23,652,679 26,593,341. 19,982'489 
May . 27,043,376 26,857,536  23/214'149 
BN ~ asvancenns 27,465,777 27,450,204  24,547'610 
BED aaewancks 29,932,191 30,525,151 24,6511037 
August ...... 29,335,189 30,898,065  27,2891035 
September ... 29,638,088 28,227,275  24'928'665 
pee 29,333,721 27,487,836 24.802,723 
November .... 25,573, 24,899, 22,903,197 
Total ...... 292,201,165 292,780,137 251,142,700 
Output of loaves and loaf products by 
months during the calendar year 
through November: 
1941 1940 1989 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
January ..... 10,433,145 9,843,330 8,575,348 
February . 9,626,966 8,282, 6,961,454 
March ....... 9, 7,962,505 7,459,995 
MOE eaascceue 10,349,636 9,399,743 7,333,697 
ME os.ccr200 2,708, 10,138,963 9,445,041 
BERR So yaucack 11,985,542 10,018,671 9,833,451 
| hae 12,983,551 10,670,162 8,996,203 
August 278, 10,343,854 8,987,8: 
September 13,599,017 10,303,783 9,869,473 
October 14,605,771 683 11,625,998 
November ... 12,014,362 10,647,584  10,182'769 
Total ...... 130,132,859 110,294,541 99,271,253 


Canned pork output was heavy in No- 
vember, beirg double that in November, 
1940, and tl -ee or four times as great 
as in the same month in 1939, 1938, 
1937 and 1936: 


November Ibs. 
Pst anh &cndmbudcw ewe maee ekes 6 sda 44,394,031 
SE dich okocn0sguettscncegbeyte Sewund 21,876,313 
0 Se ee ee 17,312,551 
eect east ycecubsowhnnt<Cachs seaee 228, 
EE Saveewadend4404caeheubaeseeneaue 8,306,216 
PP Wah iinet 006 6ecenbtincoaadouceestucune 10,185,190 


Total meats and meat food products 
canned during each of the first 11 
months of 1941, and volume of pork 
canned in each month: 











Statistics on output of various processed meats in November, and the first 
eleven months of the year, compared with 1940, are given in the table below. 
11 mos. 11 mos. 
Nov., 1941 Nov., 1940 1941 1940 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
= prneet in cure: 
a ee 14,071,941 12,857,395 122,601,000 108,448,000 
Pork puhbvcdewsaeete 243,187,793 79,583,630 2,598, 722,000 2,679,520,000 
Smoked and/or dried 
oa 483,126 4,385,810 54,506,000 47,310,000 
ME abetaae wed euks 124" "911,304 142,201,936 1,538,559,000 1,655,188,000 
Bacon sliced 25,573,889 24,899,646 292,201,000 292,779,000 
Sausage: 
Fresh finished ..... 14,680,759 14,724,042 132,548,000 123,223,000 
mee and/or 
rrr 46,714,278 45,667,582 591,401,000 555,568,000 
Dried or semi-dried.. 8,719,652 9,738,781 113,712,000 111,424,000 
Meat loaves, head- 
cheese, chili con 
carne, jellied products 12,014,362 10,647,584 130,133,000 110,294,000 
Cooked meat: 
Beef ... 557,964 5,310,743 6,199,000 6,638,000 
Pork 17,295,549 19,103,957 233,927,000 221,744,000 
Canned meat and meat products: 

OE \axcteceecs 9,405,115 6,918,703 96,975,000 68,581,000 
ME:  deerste< 44,394/031 21,876,313 396,762,000 251,096,000 
SED veutivegecs 10,614,729 2,871,469 79,135,000 33,411,000 
aes ee 29,211,359 26,261,288 242,553, 194,156,000 
. eae 20,246,230 13,466,490 199,421,000 114,231, 000 

Lard: 
Rendered ......... 127,715,557 129,548,628 1,195,938,000 1,329,511,000 
RE ame add. 0h 0 72, 91,204,466 as 630,000 981,709,000 
DEE: Hidwaveneces 556,054 1,112,268 11,514,000 1,165,000 
Rendered pork fat* 
Rendered .......... 13,863,226 5,837,519 188, 582, pong 15,838,000 
ST Giwen «econ: 6,450,531 731,533 69,679,000 4,732,000 
EEE, hae wb <e-56cee 551,161 30,304 4, 468,000 30,000 
Oleo stock ........ 12,670,609 10,719,513 128,664,000 99,053,000 
Edible tallow ....... 5,165,499 4,845,411 62,863,000 58,363,000 
Compound containing 

animal fat ........ 12,465,884 20,612, 208,922,000 186,492,000 
Oleomargarine contain- 

ing animal fat..... 4,308,515 4,473,578 46,554,000 39,397,000 
Miscellaneous ........ 8,920,342 1,294,244 37,820,000 14,666,000 

‘Previously included with lard. 
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Meats and 
Meat Products Total Pork 
1941 Ibs. Ibs. 
S.C ree 94,523,648 30,647,761 
February ...... 85,915,541 27,706, 
March .... 90,701,911 29,865,151 
April . 272,156 30,724,091 
May .. 87,539,078 36,559,749 
June 83,213,553 37,594,171 
July .... 87,852,152 42,100,275 
August . 88,200, 41,821,803 
September 81,072,071 36,431,636 
October ... 112,684,294 38,916,810 
November . 113,871,464 44,394,031 
Total 11 mos. 
ee 1,014,846,403 396,762,028 
Total 11 mos 
DP eantessgee 661,474,977 251,096,103 


FOOD TECHNICIANS TO MEET 


The Institute of Food Technologists, 
whose growing membership now in- 
cludes more than 1,200 chemists, bac- 
teriologists, process engineers and other 
food technicians, will hold its third an- 
nual meeting from June 15 to 17, 1942, 
at Minneapolis, Minn. The proposed 
program consists of four three-hour 
sessions, two lunch-hour sessions and 
a day of plant visits. 

Organization of the local arrange- 
ments committee and plans for the 
meeting are under the guidance of Dr. 
C. H. Bailey, acting dean and director, 
Department of Agriculture, University 
Farms, St. Paul. Present officers of the 
group are Dr. S. C. Prescott, retiring 
president, Dr. L. V. Burton, president, 
Dr. E. H. Harvey, vice president, and 
Dr. G. J. Hucker, secretary-treasurer. 
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A RESOLUTION 


* FOR 1942 & 


Wren it comes to buying insurance to cover Workmen’s 
Compensation, Motor Vehicle and general liability, | intend 
to obtain it in the soundest company | can find and at the 
most reasonable rates. 


Havinc been told that Interboro Mutual has paid aver- 
age dividends of 3212% annually since 1934, 25% or more 
since 1928 and 20% or more since 1916, | intend to learn 
something of their story. If it proves up it certainly sounds in- 
teresting, | can’t lose. 


Thererore | am filling out this coupon. I'll see what there 
is to this unusual dividend thing. 


HERE GOES!! 


INTERBORO MUTUAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE CoO. 
270 Madison Avenue, New York City 


If you can show me how! can save money on my Automobile In- 
surance, I’d like to know about it. My present insurance policy 
expires (month) 





Name 
Address 
City 
Telephone No. 


INTERBORO MUTUAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE CO. 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
White Plains 299 AShland 4-7686 
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Does THE Meat PACKER OF 
Topay Neep A CHeEmisT? 


By C. ROBERT MOULTON 
Consulting Editor, The National Provisioner 


Vv. 


HE fourth article in this series 

\ dealt with some of the ways in 

which a chemist and laboratory 
have proved to be of great value to 
Ben H. Rosenthal & Co. of Dallas, Tex. 
The firm’s experience is not an isolated 
one; other small packers have reported 
material gains through having a chem- 
ist as a staff worker. 

In one midwestern plant the chemist, 
in collaboration with city authorities, 
made a study of the amount of grease 
lost down the sewer. The volume of 
waste water going through the plant 
sewers was determined and numerous 
samples were analyzed. ’ 


This work disclosed the astonishing 
fact that the losses were equivalent to 
1 lb. of fat for every hog killed. Since 
this plant slaughtered 22,000 hogs per 
week, the losses amounted to 22,000 
Ibs. of fat per week, or 1,144,000 Ibs. 
of fat per year (52 x 22,000 lbs.) If all 
the lost fat could be saved, turned into 
grease and sold at 6c per lb., the annual 
saving would amount to $68,640. 

It may be granted that not all the 
fat lost in the waste water can be 
saved, and that to retain every bit of 
the fat might entail the expenditure of 
enough time and money to make the 
process uneconomical. However, it 
should be no great trick to save a con- 
siderable proportion of this lost fat. 
As little as one-fourth saved would 
bring over $15,000 to the packing com- 
pany. This would pay the annual sala- 
ries of a chemist and a bacteriologist 
and pay for materials used by them, 
leaving considerable money for amor- 
tizing the cost of equipping a labora- 
tory. 


Minnesota Packer's Experience 


A packer in Minnesota who slaugh- 
ters from 2,000 to 2,500 cattle per week 
employs a full-time chemist. This chem- 
ist is a practical young man with few 
or no delusions of grandeur. He does 
not feel that he must have a show 
laboratory and put most of his time on 
research, but is willing to turn his hand 
to almost anything around the plant 
which appears to offer an outlet for his 
training and experience. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that plant officials 
state that he has more than paid his 
way by the savings made possible in 
various departments through his ac- 
tivities. 

Among the things done by the chem- 
ist in this plant are the following: He 
makes routine tests of some of the 
materials purchased by the plant. He 
makes fly spray and liquid soap, tests 
the laundry soap and washing com- 
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pounds used in the plant laundry and 
has recently initiated a change in laun- 
dry technique which promises to save 
considerable money. He tests the Diesel 
oil used in the power plant, tests and 
controls the acidity (pH) of brines, 
helps control scale formation in the 
barometric condenser, and exercises 
some measure of bacteriological control. 


Formerly this plant sold its meat 
scrap as rough cake, but since hiring 
a chemist it has been able to make its 
own feed. Sales have increased to the 
point where the plant buys raw ma- 
terials from other packers. The chemist 
analyzes the raw material and finished 
feed for protein and fat content and 
helps check all by-product operations. 
He maintains control over the free 
fatty acid content of tallows and 
greases. 


Midwest Packer Uses Chemists 


These two cases show how two 
smaller packers make use of a chemist 
to their own profit. A larger company, 
of course, should find chemical service 
still more valuable, and this is the ex- 
perience of a midwest packer operat- 
ing a complete packing plant in one 
city and a processing plant in another 
town. No slaughtering is done in the 
latter unit but pork packing operations 
are pretty complete. 


The laboratory is located at the larger 
plant and is headed by a competent and 
experienced chemist who has two other 
chemists to help him. The first duties 
of these men are to control the quality 
of the products purchased, operations 
in the plant and the quality of the fin- 
ished products. By submitting to the 
laboratory samples of supplies, curing 
agents and many other products which 
must be purchased, this company in- 
sures that it will obtain materials most 
suitable for its needs and also save 
money. 


Many of its operations lend them- 
selves to laboratory control and study. 
In curing meats, curing formulas are 
checked and pickle analyzed at the be- 
ginning and during cure to see that the 
process is progressing normally; fin- 
ished product is examined to determine 
whether it meets government require- 
ments as well as the company’s stand- 
ard of quality. 


In the case of sausage and similar 
products, not only is the curing process 
of importance, but the water content 
of the finished product is also of great 
significance, especially those products 
in which the proportion of water is sub- 
ject to government restriction. The 
laboratory is necessary in such cases 


to determine whether the water con- 
tent meets the specifications. 


In manufacturing lard this company 
finds its chemical laboratory to be in- 
dispensable in contro..ing free fatty 
acid, oxygen absorption and other char. 
acteristics. 

Determination of grease and protein 
in tankage, meat scrap or cracklings 
helps the company to avoid loss of 
grease in these products and to guar- 
antee the protein content of the finished 
product. The company also finds it ad- 
vantageous to use the laboratory in 
treating its boiler water so as to con- 
serve boiler tubes and fuel and obtain 
more steam at lower cost. 

In addition to this type of control 
work, the chemical laboratory carries 
on some research along what the head 
of the company calls “both practical 
and theoretical” lines. By this distine- 
tion he means research work which 
seems certain to yield usable results 
rather quickly, as well as research 
which appears to offer less immediate 
chance of results applicable to processes 
in the company’s plants. 

This meat packing company does a 
sizable business but is not among the 
largest meat packers. It is the company 
referred to in the second article of this 
series (THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
November 22, 1941) as being of such 
a size that it is on the borderline be- 
tween those companies which should 
do all their chemical work, or a large 
amount of it, and those other companies 
which might find it to their advantage 
to have much of their laboratory work 
done outside the plant. This was the 
opinion of an experienced meat pack- 
ing man who believes in the value of 
the chemical laboratory, but the writer 
has taken and will continue to take ex- 
ception to this point of view. 

This question was referred to the 
chief executive officer of the company. 
He stated in no equivocal or uncertain 
terms that he considers the laboratory 
of such value to his company that he 
would not consider using it less, but 
rather more. In fact, the staff of the 
laboratory should be increased mate- 
rially so that it could render more and 
better service. 


15 FOOD FIRMS BACK 
NUTRITION FOUNDATION 


Formation of the Nutrition Founda- 
tion, Inc., backed by 15 major firms in 
the food world and pledged to help 
build American health and energy, was 
announced in New York on December 
27 by Dr. Karl T. Compton, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Compton has been elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
new non-profit foundation. 

The 15 prominent manufacturers, 
which have contributed an operating 
fund totaling in the hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars to establish the first. 


cooperative scientific research labora- 
tories ever created by the food manu- 
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facturing industry, include Swift & 
Company, Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Beechnut Packing Co., American Can 
Co., Continental Can Co., and several 
others. i 

“Plans for this large foundation,” 
said Dr. Compton, “have been under 
discussion and development for many 
months by a group of forward-looking 
jeaders in the food industries. While 
the organization is not yet fully com- 
pleted, it was felt that the launching 
of the project should be no longer de- 
layed, in view of the world-wide ur- 
gency of problems of nutrition which 
will inevitably have to be faced in the 
coming years. 

“The new foundation will cooperate 
closely with existing agencies of gov- 
ernment, institutions and _ societies 
which are likewise working on various 
aspects of nutrition, and will aim to 
help and to supplement these agencies 
rather than duplicate or compete with 
them.” 

Board of trustees of the foundation 
will include officers of the sponsoring 
companies, along with Americans prom- 
jnent in government, business and na- 
tional life, as well as representatives 
of other companies which join later. 
Leaders in scientific and related fields 
will soon be invited to serve in various 
important capacities of the work. 


PLANT WAR RESTRICTIONS 


How the coming of war to the U. S. 
directly influenced meat packing com- 
panies which are producing meat prod- 
ucts for the nation’s armed forces is 
shown by the steps taken by Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co. immediately following the 
declaration of war. These measures were 
adopted in accordance with instructions 
received directly from the U. S. Army. 
They included: 

Individual identification of each em- 
ploye through photographs, finger- 
prints and identification tags; repairing 
of plant fence; posting of printed copies 
of the sabotage law; augmenting of 
plant police force and change of its 
operations to permit periodical inspec- 
tion of lunch baskets and checking of 
all incoming and outgoing traffic, and 
overhauling of fire protection facilities. 

Traffic through the power plant by 
men other than those working in it 
was also stopped. The number of visi- 
tors in any group being shown about 
the plant is now limited to a maximum 
of ten, and any tour must be stopped at 
the slightest suspicion. 


FIBER FROM SOYBEAN 


The Ford Motor Co. will soon begin 
production of a synthetic soybean wool- 
like fiber that can be produced for less 
than half the cost of sheep’s wool, it was 
announced this week. Because the prod- 
uct is best when blended with sheep’s 
wool, it is expected to increase rather 
than curtail the market for wool. 
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when speed is so vital in production, Toledo’s answer is the Printweigh 








which combines unerring printed records with greatest speed. 


IT PRINTS BIG FIGURES... unmistakably big...on 


thick tickets ...on large or small sheets ...on strips... with extra copies. 


IT’S SIMPLE IN OPERATION! Prints direct... 


no complicated mechanism...dependable...operates in as little as 34 second. 


AND ABOVE ALL... 
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WRITE IMMEDIATELY 


@ Meat Packers everywhere need 
printed weight records-for greatest 
operating efficiency. Send now for 

free book entitled “Guarding 

Meat Profits.”” Toledo 
Scale Company... 

y) Toledo, Ohio. 
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Meat Industry Workers Buy 
Bonds with Overtime Pay 


Hundreds of meat industry workers 
receiving checks for overtime accruing 
under the federal wage and hour law 
are investing a major portion of these 
funds in U. S. defense bonds, reports 
from different sections indicate. 


Workers at the St. Joseph, Mo., plant 
of Armour and Company found their 
overtime checks, some of which ranged 
as high as $200, accompanied by a let- 
ter from the company recommending 
that they invest in the bonds. “Our 
country is at war,” stated the letter. 
“That means that every one of us is 
vitally concerned and has serious re- 
sponsibilities toward winning this war 
... At this time when many of you are 
receiving extra money and when the 
necessity for assisting our government 
is so obvious, the Treasury Department 
has asked that we call your atten- 
tion again to the purchase of defense 
bonds. . . .” The company has already 
set up a plan whereby employes may 
purchase bonds on a payroll deduction 
basis, and more than half the workers 
at the plant are participating. 

Fifty-five workers of the Seitz Pack- 
ing Co. of St. Joseph received Christ- 
mas gifts of defense stamps on Decem- 
ber 24. D. C. Neel is president and gen- 
eral manager of the company and Gar- 
land Wilson, vice president. . . . The 
same procedure was followed by the 
Slotkowski Sausage Co., Chicago, where 
employes with a service record of two 
years or more received $25 bonds. 

Nearly half of the $45,374 paid re- 
cently to employes of the Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, as 
accumulated overtime wages will be 
used for purchase of defense stamps, it 
was announced. . . . Each member of 
the laboratory, factory and office staff 
of the Afral Corp., New York, received 
defense bonds as the personal holiday 
gift of Mrs. A. M. Kasten, president. 


W. F. Rayhill, Rochester 
Packer, Dies December 31 


William F. Rayhill, vice president, 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
died on December 31 at his home. He 
was 50 years old. A little more than a 
year ago, illness necessitated his re- 
linquishing his duties as sales manager. 

Mr. Rayhill joined the Rochester 
Packing Co. in 1921, following previous 
experience with Wilson & Co. and the 
sales organization of the C. A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. He was prom- 
inent in local business and civic affairs. 
He is survived by his widow and four 
children. 
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Morrell to Expand Canning 
Facilities in New Building 


John Morrell & Co. has let the con- 
tract for construction of a new seven- 
story building in which the company’s 
canning facilities at the Ottumwa, Ia., 
plant will be greatly expanded. The new 
structure, of reinforced concrete and 
brick construction, will measure 136 by 
80 ft., providing 10,655 sq. ft. of floor 
space on each floor. 

Adequate light will be assured by the 
use of both glass blocks and conven- 
tional steel sash windows. As soon as 
the new unit is occupied, the present 
building which houses canning and 
other operations will be completely re- 
modeled and the structure will be di- 
rectly connected with the new building 
in one operations unit. 

First floor of the final combination 
unit will house dog food canning, supply 
storage and the present freezer. The 
second floor (ground level) will have 
three additional carloading spots and a 
section devoted to bacon derinding, with 
bacon slicing, canned goods and supply 
storage on the third floor. Refrigerated 
and unrefrigerated storage space will 
be available on fourth floor, while fifth 
will be given over to curing and other 
processing. Can filling and processing, 
including 11 canning lines, will occupy 
the sixth floor and the seventh floor 
area will be given over to the storage 
of empty cans. 





Personalities and Events 
Of the Week 


J. W. Sartwelle, president, Port City 
Packing Co., Houston, Tex., presided 
at a recent meeting on the lawn of his 
company’s plant, participated in by 
packing company employes and those 
from allied industries along Calhoun rd. 
to signify their acceptance of a move- 
ment to back the U. S. war effort with 
defense stamp purchases. Mr. Sartwelle 
suggested general participation in the 
plan on a voluntary basis. Packing- 
house employes heard a brief address 
by an Army officer who described Ja- 
pan’s vicious assault on Pearl Harbor. 


George E. Seibert, 63, for the past 15 
years affiliated with the Independent 
Packing Co., St. Louis, died on Decem- 
ber 22 in a St. Louis hospital. He was 
a former president of the local retail 
merchants’ association. 


Marking the twenty-first consecutive 
year, employes of the East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Knoxville, received a 
Christmas bonus from the firm. More 
than 300 employes received checks 
which averaged one month’s pay, ac- 
cording to D. G. Madden, president and 
general manager. 

F. E. Wilhelm, vice president, V. T. 
Norton, vice president in charge of 
branch house sales, William Diesing, 
vice president in charge of the meat de- 











MEAT MEN HEAD MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES GROUP 


Ralph Keller (left), Geo. A. Hormel & Co., is the new president of the Chicago Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers’ Representatives and Bob White, Oscar Mayer & Co. (second 
from left), is first vice president. Other officers include (I. to r.) E. D. Johnson, R. B. 
Davis Sales Co., second vice president; J. F. Vogler, Corn Products Sales Co., secretary; 


“J. B. Canepa, John B. Canepa Co., treasurer, and O. P. Walters, G. Washington Co., 


assistant treasurer. The officers and directors were announced at the organization’s an- 
nual Christmas party at the Lake Shore club, attended by more than 200 leading mem- 
bers of the Chicago food industry. 
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partment, M. F. O’Shea, advertising 
manager, John L. Crowley, Chicago of- 
fice, and H. R. Voss, division sales man- 
ager, Cudahy Packing Co., were among 
the company officials who addressed a 
meeting of distributors and sales repre- 
sentatives of the Wichita area at the 
Allis hotel, Wichita, on December 23. 

T. Henry Foster, president, John 
Morrell & Co., has accepted the invita- 
tion of Henry Morgenthau, jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treas- 
ury, to serve on 
the defense sav- 
ings committee for 
the state of Iowa. 
“For many 
months,” said Mr. 
Foster, “I have 
urged the purchase 
of defense bonds. 
Now I shall do all 
I can to further the 
financing of de- 
fense expenditures 
through promoting 
the sale of defense 
bonds on a far 
greater scale. Sev- 
eral months ago, John Morrell & Co. 
purchased $50,000 worth of bonds—the 
limit permitted any one firm in any 
one year. The company expects to make 
similar purchases in 1942 and the years 
to follow.” 

Frank Hunter, jr., Hunter Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., and Mrs. 
Hunter are the proud parents of a new 
daughter born December 27. 


T. H. FOSTER 


Al Wallmo, provision department, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., 
left at midweek for a fast air-trip to 
California. He planned to return to 
Madison on January 2. 


A crew of men from the Chicago 
Film Laboratory invaded the John Mor- 
rell & Co. plants at Ottumwa, Sioux 
Falls and Topeka in recent weeks to 
obtain motion pictures for four film 
sequences depicting various phases of 
the company’s operations. The first 
film, entitled “ ... And This Is Mor- 
rell’s,” is available for presentation be- 
fore salesmen and consumer friends of 
the company. The other three will deal 
specifically with sausage, beef, ham and 
bacon. 


A further public hearing concerning 
proposed state regulations relating to 
the processing of pork products con- 
taining muscle of pork customarily 
eaten without cooking will be held be- 
fore the Hon. Holton V. Noyes, New 
York state commissioner of agriculture 
and markets, on January 8 at 10 a. m. 
The hearing is being held at the special 
request of Meat Trade Institute, Inc., 
to enable New York City manufacturers 
to express their views concerning the 
proposed regulations. Representatives 
of the city’s meat trade are being urged 
to attend the hearing. 


Dissolving the partnership of Ermel 
& Wilken, Frank Ermel has moved his 
wholesale meat and sausage business 
from the town of Eighty-four, Pa., set- 
ting up quarters with new machinery 
at 1628 East st., North Side, Pitts- 


NEW PLANT IS 
HOST TO MAYOR 


E. H. Berky (second 
from left), president of 
the newly established 
Easton Packing Co., 
Inc., Easton, Pa., pre- 
sents Mayor Joseph 
Morrison (right) with a 
sample of the com- 
pany’s featured Easton 
bologna, while P. H. 
Decker (left), secretary- 
treasurer of the com- 
pany, and E. Jj. Sit- 
greaves, Easton board 


of trade, look on. P) . 


burgh. “My business was all here in 
Pittsburgh,” he explains, “so I moved 
closer to the market.” His trade has 
increased 40 per cent. 


Loris Webster and Jerome Foohey of 
the Anderson, Ind., branch of Peter 
Eckrich & Sons, Inc., have received 
three-year safe driving awards from the 
National Safety Council. They have 
covered a total of more than 110,000 
miles in the period. 


Employes of the Parrot Packing Co., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., enjoyed their annual 
potluck dinner and gift exchange on 
December 23. The affair was held in 
the offices of the company, with a pro- 
gram of entertainment furnished by 
employes. 

Omer W. Blaes, Wichita, Kans., ac- 
countant, recently received a wire from 
G. J. Stewart, vice president of Swift & 
Company, informing him that he had 
been awarded the first prize of $1,000 
in the company’s “See and Sniff” con- 
test for the best letter appraising Pard, 
Swift’s nutritionally balanced dog food. 
Mr. Blaes was offered his choice of 
cash or double the amount in the ma- 
turity of defense savings bonds. 


Thirty-two refrigerated meat curing 
plants in Arkansas have for the past 
five years cured about 1% million lbs. 
of pork annually for Arkansas farmers, 
M. W. Muldrow of the University of 
Arkansas college of agriculture re- 
ported on December 20. 


SHOWING THE 
ARMY 


Brigadier General Emil 
F. Reinhardt (center), 
commander of thé in- 
fantry replacement 
training center at Camp 
Wolters, Tex., looks on 
with interest as meat 
specialist D. P. Tyler 
of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board 
demonstrates the proper 
meat cutting technique. 
The officer on the right 
is Lt. Col. L. R. Besse, 


camp executive officer. 
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Following a “bang-up” fall and holi- 
day trade on Churchill canned hams, 
Morry Franzos, partner, Jack Franzos 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., left with his 
family for three weeks in Miami to en- 
joy relaxation and swimming. 

Ralph H. Mote, 78, retired Phila- 
delphia wholesale meat and produce 
dealer, died December 26 in Woodbury 
(N. J.) hospital after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. 

Ephriam T. Gill, 82, nationally known 
cattle breeder, died December 25 at his 
home in Haddonfield, N. J. Reputedly 
the first man in this country to breed 
Guernsey cattle, Mr. Gill originated a 
new bloodline of Guernsey known as 
the Glenwood. He was first president 
of the Jersey Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 


A new plant designed to serve the 
city of Elizabeth, N. J., and the sur- 
rounding communities has been opened 
by the Elizabeth Beef Co. in that city. 
The company is headed by Leo Gendle- 
man, with Jake Malmuth as manager. 


John Falter, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Falter Packing Co., Colum- 
bus, O., was among the members of the 
local Hogshead club who supported a 
recent drive staged there by the Charity 
Newsies in their annual drive for funds. 

The mayors of San Francisco, Oak- 
land and Berkeley, Calif., last month 
paid a visit to the new central meat 
plant established in San Francisco by 
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Safeway Stores to serve consumers jn 

the Bay area. An aging room in which 

temperature is controlled by modern 

| methods is one of the features of the 
plant. 


Newark, N. J., held its first test of an 
air raid alarm system at Port Newark 
on December 21, with manufacturers 
demonstrating their sound equipment 
from the roof of the Swift & Company 
building at the port. Tests were made 
to determine the volume and carrying 
powers of competitive systems. 

Graham Packing Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., is planning to erect an addition 
to its plant in that city provided that 
permission is forthcoming from city 
officials. The unit would be used prin- 
cipally for storage purposes. The com- 
pany recently purchased the Logan 
slaughterhouse east of the city and is 
transferring most of its equipment 
there. 


Mark P. Brown, vice president of the 
Wilmington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has been elected a member of the 
managing committee of the local cham- 
ber of commerce. 


An enlargement of handling facilities 
and new office space will be obtained by 
the American Meat Co., hotel and res- 
taurant supply firm of Kansas City, 
Mo., under a contemplated improvement 
program. The building now occupied by 
the company will be extended 36 ft. to 
the rear and truck doors will be added, 
permitting expansion of the dock and 
the shipping department. The company 








A good cook knows how important it is 
to make food look inviting. A good mer- 
chandiser knows he sells more food when 
he offers it in packages that have eye- 
appeal . . . that convey the impression 
of flavor and purity. Sutherland-made 
packages will give your meat products 
that look of extra goodness that brings 
extra sales. 


It will pay you to consult Sutherland, ’ 
long recognized as package specialists for 
the packing industry. 


SEND THE COUPON FOR SAMPLES 





was established six years ago by Allen 
Eatherton. 


Nearly 400 canners and packers of 
meat and food products from New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland at- 
tended the convention of the Tri-State 
Packers’ Association recently at the 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City D. D. 
Conway, Hammonton, N. J., is president 
of the association. 


Swift & Company recently purchased 
315 head of heavy Hereford cattle from 
Agricultural Lands, Inc., Madison 
county, O., paying what was reported to 
be the highest price paid for cattle of 
similar weight anywhere in the U. S. 
during 1941. The animals totaled more 
than 500,000 Ibs. 


CANCO THEATER PARTY 


American Can Co. announces that it 
will again play host at a theater party 
during the convention of the National 
Canners Association next month in Chi- 
cago. The event will be held at the 
Chicago theater on January 29. The 
company’s convention exhibit this year 
will graphically portray the part being 
played by the can manufacturing and 





SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Kindly send us samples of the following: 


LARD CARTONS 0 SHORTENING CARTONS 0D 
BACON CARTONS (3 FROZEN MEAT CARTONS () 
TRANSPARENT WINDOW CARTONS (0 


Firm Name 


Dept. NP-1 


SAUSAGE CARTONS 0 
DISPLAY CARTONS 0 
PAPER CANS (0 





Street 





State. 





City 
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canning industries in America’s war 
effort. The full news ticker service 
which proved so popular at last year’s 
Canco exhibit will be repeated at the 
coming convention. 





A meal without Meat 
is a meal incomplete. 
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Major Refrigeration Problems 


Call For Best Technical Help. 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER from time 

to time describing chill rooms in 
which unit coolers supply the refrigera- 
tion. Whenever such a chill room is men- 
tioned, letters are received from pack- 
ers and operating engineers question- 
ing the advisability of using unit cool- 
ers in these locations, or giving the 
writers’ reasons for believing that the 
equipment is not so efficient as coils or 
brine sprays for chilling carcasses. 

The following letter typifies the re- 
luctance of some in the industry to give 
consideration to new equipment and 
methods, regardless of evidence of their 
value in reducing costs, speeding up 
operations or improving the quality of 
product. 

“T have read with interest,” a packer 
writes, “articles in the Provisioner de- 
scribing the use of unit coolers in car- 
cass chill rooms. We are rehabilitating 
our hog chill room and I believe it 
should be equipped with unit coolers. 
However, my superintendent and mas- 
ter mechanic do not agree with me. 
They say that rapid and satisfactory 
carcass chilling cannot be accomplished 
with these devices, except under ideal 
conditions, and they are so positive that 
they have almost convinced me they are 
right. 

“However, before deciding definitely, 
I would appreciate any information you 
can give me on the use of unit coolers 
in cattle and hog chill rooms and the 
names of packers who are using unit 
coolers in these rooms.” 


"A Little Knowledge ... .” 


The information requested by this 
packer has been forwarded to him. We 
would like to repeat the letter here, but 
space is limited and it appears that 
comment on the attitude of some mem- 
bers of the industry toward new refrig- 
erating equipment and methods may 
have more value. 


There will always be differences of 
opinion on many operating and process- 
ing details and methods, and partic- 
ularly on such highly technical sub- 
jects as refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, steam and power generation 
and use, chemistry, etc. This is as it 
should be and is helpful in clearing up 
controversial subjects; however, when 
practices, which have been demon- 
strated as sound from both theoretical 
and practical standpoints, are ques- 
tioned or arbitrarily rejected, one may 
consistently examine the questioner’s 
knowledge of the subject before giving 
his criticism serious consideration. 


Some operating engineers and master 
mechanics are qualified by training and 
experience to discuss intelligently the 
theory and practice of refrigeration and 
air conditioning, and to give expert 


— have appeared in THE 


opinion on the design, construction and 
operation of air-conditioned rooms. 
There are others, however, whose ex- 
perience has been limited to equipment 
operation, and who are not qualified to 
determine by mere observation whether 
a suggested plan or installation will 
function as desired and give the results 
for which it was designed. 

The foregoing statement is not in- 
tended as a reflection on the ability of 
operating engineers and master me- 
chanics to perform the duties for which 
they are employed—the maintenance 
and operation of equipment at a high 
degree of efficiency. What packers 
should remember is that when a watch 
needs repairing it should be taken to a 
watchmaker and not to a blacksmith. 


Choose Advisor Carefully 


Few packers are engineers or have 
extensive technical knowledge; when 
they need technical advice they must 
depend on someone for it. They should 
be certain that their advisor is able to 
size up the situation correctly, evaluate 
all factors and arrive at a decision 
which is theoretically and practically 
sound. If decisions involving large ex- 
penditures, such as in planning new 
construction and remodeling and re- 
habilitation, are based on misinforma- 
tion, there is likely to be disappoint- 
ments, waste and failure. 

Every packer must have confidence 
in his department heads. However, he 
should know and appreciate their capa- 
bilities and limitations and not expect 
the impossible from them. He should 
not tempt fate by relying on them for 
accurate information on matters out- 
side their fields. 


The packer has every right to require 
exact information on rendering meth- 
ods and results from his tankhouse 
foreman, but he should not expect this 
man to advise him correctly on the 
proper design of a melter for operating 
safely under a steam pressure higher 
than is normally used. If the packer 
should require such data the safer 
course would be to direct his inquiry to 
a melter manufacturer who employs 
men with the training and experience to 
solve the problem. 


Many Successful Installations 


Unit coolers are installed in many 
cattle and hog chill rooms. They are 
operating economically and _ satisfac- 
torily in these locations because they 
were designed by men who had the 
knowledge and experience required to 
plan the installations to maintain cor- 
rect, even temperature, proper relative 
humidity and air movement. The tech- 
nical considerations involved are nu- 
merous and complicated and cannot be 
guessed or estimated. Planning unit 
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coolers for a carcass chill room is a 
job for a refrigerating engineer. 

Either one of two courses may be 
followed by packers to avoid disappoint- 
ment, trouble and needless expense in 
planning an air-conditioned cooler or 
processing room. One is to employ a 
refrigerating engineer to plan the in- 
stallation and draw up specifications. 
The other is to determine the results 
desired and then put the problem up to 
a manufacturer of unit coolers with 
the stipulation that the equipment will 
be accepted and paid for when it has 
shown its ability to do the job. 

No unit cooler manufacturer will at- 
tempt the impossible. He employs 
trained engineers, and if he accepts a 
proposition he does so with full knowl- 
edge that he can comply with require- 
ments and give satisfaction. 


Complete Survey of U. S. 


Refrigerated Warehouses 


Completion of a nation-wide survey of 
refrigerated warehouses as an aid to 
the War and Navy departments, the 
lend-lease administration and other fed- 
eral agencies, has been announced by 
Ralph Budd, transportation division di- 
rector, Office of Emergency Manage- 
ment. Detailed information was com- 
piled on storage space in refrigerated 
warehouses and meat packing plants by 
states, cities and areas. 


The survey, made by the cold storage 
section of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, lists 1,879 cold storage warehouses 
and meat packing establishments with 
an aggregate capacity of 766,383,000 
cu. ft. This total does not include ap- 
proximately 36 million feet of ice stor- 
age space which could be used for stor- 
ing vital food products, or refrigerated 
locker plants throughout the country. 


Copies of the survey may be obtained 
from the office of J. Raymond Shoe- 
maker, refrigerated warehousing con- 
sultant, room 1244, Federal Reserve 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FROSTED FOOD EXHIBIT 


Sixth annual frosted food exhibit of 
the National Food Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Sherman 
hotel, Chicago, on January 26 to 30, in 
connection with the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation. Activities of the latter group 
will again center at the Stevens hotel. 

Among those scheduled to address 
members of the National Food Distribu- 
tors’ Association during the convention 
week are H. C. Diel, chief, Commodity 
Processing Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture; R. M. Hagen, president, 
Association of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses; Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor, 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and John E. Cain, president of 
the food distributors’ association. 
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WAR ROLE OF TRADE PRESS 


The American business press “can 
play a most conspicuous part” in the 
huge task of converting industry into 
a machine for victory, Donald M. Nel- 
son, executive director of the Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board, Office 
for Emergency Management, told a 
widely representative group of business 
paper editors at a recent meeting. 


“The war has made necessary the 
full industrial mobilization of America,” 
declared Mr. Nelson. “It means drastic 
changes in our existing industrial econ- 
omy. We must think only in terms of 
out-producing a powerful enemy; and 
anyone who underestimates the enemy’s 
productive ability is kidding himself. 


“Industry faces the prospect of pro- 
ducing either war material or goods 
absolutely essential to civilian needs. 
And civilian needs are going to be 
judged by this test: ‘what is the very 
least the public can get along with?’ 
This is going to involve dislocations— 
in some cases tragic dislocations—on a 
scale we never dreamed of until war 
became a fact. This job of industrial 
conversion is one which must be taken 
up, industry by industry; and prefer- 
ably by industry itself. In this process, 
the business press can be most helpful 
in guiding industry by its advice and 
seeing to it that the job is done in- 
telligently.” 

Robert W. Horton, chief of the In- 


formation Division, outlined ways in 
which the business press could assist 
the nation’s war efforts. It could, he 
said, help industry conserve vital ma- 
terials at the source and could also, 
through case studies and otherwise, 
speed up salvage campaigns. Business 
publications could function as the me- 
dia for sharing knowledge. 

The conference with Mr. Nelson was 
preliminary to establishment of a 
standing committee of business paper 
editors to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in the war program. Editors who 
attended will form the nucleus of an 
informal advisory committee whose ef- 
forts will be largely in the field of 
conservation. 


VEHICLE TAX DUE FEB. 1 


Revised plans for the collection of 
the federal use tax on all motor vehicles 
call for sale of a special revenue stamp 
at post offices and substations. Motor 
car owners are expected to make their 
first payment of $2.09 per vehicle on or 
before February 1 to cover the months 
from February through June. On or be- 
fore July 1, 1942, it will be necessary 
to purchase a $5 tax stamp for the fiscal 
year July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943. The 
stamp must be displayed on the vehicle. 
Violations are punishable by a fine of 
not more than $25, or imprisonment for 
not more than 30 days, or both. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


United Stockyards Corp. reports con- 
solidated net profit of $282,617, equal 
to 65c a share on the 70-cent dividend 
preferred stock, for the fiscal year 
ended October 31. This compares with 
consolidated net profit of $341,225, 
equal, after dividends on the preferred, 
to 10c a share on the common stock in 
the preceding year. 

A plan providing for the sale by 
Swift & Company of its stock in the St. 
Joseph Stockyards Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
to the United Stockyards Corp. has 
been filed with the federal district 
court in the District of Columbia, it has 
been announced by David Hunt, presi- 
dent of United Stockyards. 

Omaha Union Stockyards Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 50c¢c on its common 
stock, payable December 31 to all share- 
holders of record on December 20. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Safeway Stores, Inc., report that 
sales for the four weeks ended Decem- 
ber 20 amounted to $42,719,900 com- 
pared with $33,822,312 in the corre- 
sponding period last year, an increase 
of 26.3 per cent. Sales for the 52 weeks 
ended December 20 showed an increase 
of 16.8 per cent over the 1940 period, 
totaling $471,254,254 against $403,369,- 
192 last year. 





PIONEER « PROTECTION 


The foodstuffs vital to the nation’s health are 


perishable. 


. - JAMISON-BUILT Cold Storage Doors 
protect these foodstuffs from deterioration. . 


. In 1888 


the first commercial cold storage door was JAMISON- 


BUILT. The pioneer is still the leader. 


.. Every worth- 


while door improvement has been JAMISON- 


PIONEERED. Others have copied 


none have 


improved... Today you cannot buy a better cold 


storage door than a JAMISON—AND they cost no more! 


Consult nearest branch or 


address JAMISON COLD 


STORAGE DOOR CO., Hagerstown, Maryland. 


AMISON- 


BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 





Jamison Standard 
Window Door 
See Bulletin 122. 
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LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 


“The Successor to Wasteful, Old-Fashioned Shrouds” 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO.| 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TOM TUFEDGE SAYS: 


The thing for you. ...... for '42 
Is TUFEDGE with its stripes of blue! 


SAVE 


nas SNA 











bd 


WITH NIAGARA 
EQUIPMENT 





Evaporative 
AERO-CONDENSER 


Cuts refrigeration costs 4 ways. 
Saves from 90% to all of condens- 
er water; saves power, maintenance 
and installation costs. Niagara pat- 
ented DUO-PASS pre-cooling pre- 
vents scale formation, lowers con- 
densing temperatures. Write for 
proof in the form of operating rec- 
ords. 


NIAGARA BLOWER CO. 


6 E. 45th Street, New York City 
Chicago Office: 
37 W. Van Buren St. 
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by Make doubly sure every refrigeration 

st. ° a ° ° 

ct machine is in top fighting trim for the 

aS 

ct all-out production program ahead. 

aS 

s1- With the National Defense Program calling for 

gs greatly increased production in 1942, it is now more 

“el essential than ever that refrigerating equipment 

* operate at peak efficiency, without costly interrup- 
tions due to breakdowns, repairs or adjustments. 
Protect your plant against delays of this kind by 
making a thorough check-up on every piece of re- 
frigerating equipment in your plant and putting it 
in first-class condition—NOW—for the strenuous 

- period ahead. Protective maintenance now may 

n- save serious loss of time and money in the future. 

n- Make your own check-up today, or call in the 

e- nearest BAKER representative to do it for you. 

se 

ks 

se 
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: BAKER ci uacuae sesso 

i COMPANY, INC. éoctinc con's rears 

For BEST RESULTS 

Use “NATURAL?” Casings | stance stasonines are 
e 


SPECIALLY BLENDED TO 


For BEST QUALITY | wprovevourrropucs 
Buy NOSTRIP . » « « INCREASE PROFITS! 
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TO MAKE YOUR SAUSAGE A NATURAL use NATURAL CASINGS 


) DIAMOND neuter seaninc HOGS 
SAVE REDUCING COSTS FOR LEADING PACKERS 


Furnished in eight sizes from No. 15 with 18” discs and carrying 12 knives to No, 60 
with 60” dises and carrying 36 knives. For detached drive or direct-connected. Used 
by packers in every tape cnuairy to reduce fat, scrap, bones, cracklings, heads, offal, 




















Eliminate the g ork from 
the seasoning operation and 
you literally invite profits! Uni- 
formity makes the big difference 
between slow-moving products 
and best sellers. Switch now to the always uniform[C.O.S. Sea- 






R etc. at lowest operating ¢ sonings and start your products on the road to profits. Cream of | 
and highest efficiency. Spice seasonings are always full strength, uniform and dependa- 
ys. ae i A 
~ CAPACITIES UP TO ~~ sa are sony blended . give your ae — 
aa 60,000 LBS. per hour! aves and specialties new zest, new flavor appeal and new sales 
at- No matter what your require- punch. Come fo Stange today! 
ments, there’sa DIAMOND hog 
“a installation to fill the bill. Capa- 
rf city and economy are certain. 
- a Spsicee ADDRESS INGUIR. 
of and prices. ° 
- WM. J. STANGE COMPANY 





O DEPT. NP1. 


2536-40 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Branches: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles e 1250 Sansome St., San Francisco 
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There is no substitute for 











BY MAIL, AIR-MAIL or WIRE, 
DAILY INFORMATION ON— 


PROVISIONS 

Green and S. P. Reg. Hams 
S. P. Boiling Hams 

Green and S. P. Skd. Hams 
Picnics, Green and S. P. 
Bellies, Green and S. P. 

D. S. Bellies, Clear and Rib 
D. S. Fat Backs 

D. S. Rough Ribs 

Other D. S. Meats 

Export Cuts 

Fresh Pork Cuts 

Barrelled Pork and Beef ~ 


LARD 
Cash Neutral 
Refined Futures 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
Pork Trimmings 

Boneless Beef 

Dressed Beef for Boning 
Pork and Beef Offal 

Beef Ham Sets 

TALLOW AND GREASE 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
COTTONSEED OIL 

HIDES AND CALFSKINS 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 
MARKET STATISTICS 

Hog Markets 

Provision Stocks 

Export Shipments 

Domestic Shipments 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 
is the market authority of the Meat 
Packing Industry. 
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KNOWING) 


Only when you KNOW the markets can you sell or buy intelli- 
gently. 

Subscribers to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 
SERVICE neither sell ‘nor buy by “rule of thumb” methods. Theirs 
are no “hit or miss” transactions. They KNOW THE MARKET and 
sell or buy accordingly. 

If you save only 4c per Ib. by KNOWING the market you save $75 
on a car of product. 

No wonder active traders watch the markets closely through THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Since it is an 
accepted basis of settlement in trading, you don't have to take 
anybody else’s word for it. 

If you save Ic per Ib. by KNOWING the market you save $300 ona 
car of product. And if you are not informed you may easily lose 


that amount. 
And the same thing is true of the seller. If he KNOWS the market 
and he gets the market price he may get as much as $300 per car 


additional in a difference of only Ic per Ib. If he is not informed he 
can just as easily lose that much. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE coming to 
you every full trading day of the week will pay for itself many 


times over. 


Send for your sample copy and complete information today 


DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 


* CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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December Inspected Meat 
Output Largest on Record 


Meat production under federal in- 
spection during December was the larg- 
est on record for that month, the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute stated this week 
in a review of the livestock and meat 
trade during the past month. 

Beef production, according to esti- 
mates by the Institute based on avail- 
able preliminary data, was the greatest 
on record for December, and was 20 
per cent above the average for the ten- 
year period, 1931-40. Although pork 
production in December was somewhat 
lower than that of the same month last 
year, it was the second largest in 17 
years. Production of veal was some- 
what greater than a year ago, but lamb 
production was somewhat smaller. 


The number of hogs marketed during 
December is estimated to have been 
somewhat larger than during the pre- 
vious month this year; somewhat 
smaller than during the same month 
last year, and was the second largest 
in the last 13 years. Cattle marketings 
were considerably larger than those 
during the same period last year, and 
the largest for December in the last 
five years, and the second largest in the 
last 17 years, according to estimates by 
the Institute. The estimated number of 
calves marketed during December was 
greater than during the same month 
last year. Sheep marketings, however, 
were smaller than a year ago, and also 
slightly smaller than the average of 
the ten-year period. 

Livestock and meat prices advanced 
after the first week of December and 
held at the higher levels throughout 
the month. 


LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Livestock prices at Chicago, compared with wholesale and composite retail meat 
prices, and wholesale and retail meat values at New York, for two-week period 
ended December 13, 1941, with comparisons: 


Lambs 


Hogs ° 
Dollars per cwt. Dollars per cwt. 


Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. Dec. Nov. Dec. 
14 


13 


14, 13, 29, 14, . 29, : 
1940 1941 1941 1940 1941 1941 1940 
12.74 11.81 11.46 9.38. 10.38 10.18 6.13 
18.75 19.55 19.15 15.90 20.73 20.70 14.76 


vambs 


La Hogs 
Cents per Ib. Cents per Ib. 


33.10 29.02 27.20 25.20 27.32 26.48 20.17 


Value of carcass meat from 100 lbs. of live animal (Dollars) 


Steers 
Dollars per cwt. 
Dec. Nov. 
13, 29, 
1941 1941 
Live animal prices, Chicago’....... 12.80 12.09 
Wholesale meat prices, New York?..19.68 18.42 
Steers 
Cents per lb. 
Composite retail meat prices, 
WO DOs svccvctioccesses santas 33.59 32.45 
Wholesale—New York* Gecsaecepeuee 11.81 11.05 


Retail—New York®.............+++: 15.92 15.38 


1Average good and choice, steers 900-1100 Ibs., 


11.25 9.58 9.38 7.79 11.15 11.13 7.94 
15.69 13.70 12.84 11.89 14.38 13.94 10.62 


lambs all weights, and hogs 200-220 lbs. *Average 


good and choice, steer beef, 600-700 lbs., lamb 40-45 Ibs., and hog products consisting of smoked hams, 
bacon, picnics, fresh loins and carton lard combined in proportion to their respective yields from live 


weight. SComposite average of semi-monthly retail quotations on various cuts (i 





lard) ¢ 
in proportion to their respective yields from live weight. “60 Ib. of beef carcass, 49 Ib. of lamb carcass 
and 53.78 lb. of principal hog products, including lard. 547.4 lb. of beef cuts, 47.2 Ib. of lamb cuts 
and 52.64 Ib. of principal hog products, including lard. 





GOVERNMENT GRADED MEAT 


Meat graded and contract deliveries of 
meats and by-products accepted during 
November, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, are shown below: 








Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1941 1941 1940 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Fresh and frozen— 
Ae ree 72,853,535 79,359,758 44,451,060 
Veak ... .. 584,546 645,568 643,681 
Calf ... 32,686 56,903 14,428 
NS seas 2,474,217 2,657,386 2 054. 150 
Mutton and 
Yearling .... 241,982 209,955 272,180 
ee 803,291 746,671 728,387 
Cured— 
er eee 147,135 170,230 135,929 
DOE. cee eves 956,636 1,017,335 1,023,409 
Sausage ........ 570,276 648,434 524,684 
Other meats and 
<seceneees 562,733 608,790 511,419 
Total® .wcscsve 79,227,037 86,121,030 50,359,327 


‘Excludes gradings for F.S.C.C. 

















HIGHER HOG COSTS BRING POORER RESULTS 


(Chicago costs and prices, first three market days of week) 


Hog costs advanced during the three-day period although total product 
values were little changed from a week earlier. Light hogs rose 27c per cwt., 
medium hogs 22c per cwt. and heavy hogs 19c per ewt. Product values from 
light hogs went up 15c per cwt. but medium and heavy hogs advanced only 
6c and 4c per ewt. respectively. Light butchers cut out at a small margin but 
medium and heavy butchers cut at a loss. 





——180-220 lbs.—— 
Value 
Pet. Price per 
live per ewt. 
wt. lb. alive 
I DINGS o6.69.05:5:06-66 800% 14.10 22.7 $3.20 
i eee ee 5. 18.8 1.07 
oe eee 00 22.5 -90 
Loins — in) 18.3 1.81 
_ “Sy Seer ry 17.7 1.95 
Bellies, D. 5 De Nadathcbia 4.5: 66 aa ae osu ‘a 
3 eres eee 8.0 .08 
Plates and jowls 9.0 23 
Ss eee 10.0 22 
P. S. lard, rend, 10.0 1.24 
Spareribs ...... 13.5 -23 
Trimmings ..... 3. 13.2 .40 
Feet, tails, neckbones........ 2.00 dae .14 
Offal and miscellaneous....... nae nae 45 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE.69.5 $11.92 
Cost of hogs per cwt....... $11.20 
Condemnation loss.......... .06 
Handling and overhead..... -62 
TOTAL nas PER CWT. 
PS errr eee $11.88 
TOTAL: VALMB. .26..c0cces . 11.92 
Pee 
Loss last week............. 
Profit per cwt.....cccscccoes .04 
Profit last week............. 16 





——220-240 lbs. —— 1240-270 lbs.—— 
Value Value 
Pet. Price per Pet. Price per 
live per ewt. live per ewt. 
wt. lb. alive wt. lb. alive 


13.90 22.3 $3.10 13.80 21.7 $2.99 

















5.50 188 1.03 5.50 188 1.03 
400 225 4.00 223 89 
9:70 17.5 1:70 9:70 17.0 1.65 
9.70 172 167 7.90 15.1 1.19 
2.00 11.4 23 4.00 11.0 44 
3.00 8.4 .25 4.20 8.6 .36 
280 90 25 330 90 ‘30 
2.10 10.0 .21 2.10 10.0 .21 

11.40 10.0 1.14 10.60 10.0 1.06 
160 120 119 1.60 110 18 
2:80 132 (87 280 13.2 37 
oO . or Paes "14 

sobre ae 45 ase .45 
70.50 $11.68 ~=—«- 71.50 $11.26 

$11.12 $10.99 

.06 .06 

“85 "49 

$11.73 $11.54 

11.63 11.26 

10 28 

fe 105 
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NOVEMBER FSCC PURCHASES 


Value of lard and meat products 
(mostly pork) purchased by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corp. during 
November for lend-lease and other 
needs amounted to $22,774,584, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. From March 15 through No- 
vember 30, the FSCC purchased lard 
and meat products valued at $148,006,- 
996 from American packers. 


During November the FSCC bought 
37,748,504 lbs. of canned pork; 17,985,- 
821 lbs. of cured and frozen pork; 37,- 
329,232 Ibs. of lard; 202,495 bundles of 
hog casings and 90,400 pieces of beef 
bungs. Cumulative quantities purchased 
from March 15 through November 30 
were 308,665,756 Ibs. of lard; 209,202,- 
592 lbs. of canned pork; 231,532,881 lbs. 
of cured and frozen pork; 1,625,219 
100-yd. bundles of hog casings; 11,000 
Ibs. of dried beef; 247,900 pieces of beef 
bungs and 3,334,664 lbs. of canned 
chicken. 





RESIN GUAIAC IN LARD 


Resin guaiac may be added as a pre- 
servative to lard or rendered pork fat 
in a quantity not to exceed one-tenth of 
1 per cent, according to an announce- 
ment made this week by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. When the 
guaiac is used, the statement “with not 
more than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
resin guaiac added as a preservative” 
shall appear on the label in direct con- 
nection with the term “lard” or “ren- 
dered pork fat,” whichever the product 
may be. 





FSCC PURCHASES 











Purchases made by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. on January 2, 
consisted of 13,934,000 lbs. of lard, 12,- 
572,556 lbs. of canned pork products, 
6,645,000 Ibs. of cured pork, 5,000 pieces 
of beef bungs and 78,710 100-yd. bundles 
of hog casings. No purchases were made 
by the FSCC last week. 





CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daly Market Service 





CASH PRICES 


Carlot trading loose, basis, f.o.b. Chicago or 
Chicago basis, Wed., December 31, 1941. 


REGULAR HAMS 


BOILING HAMS 


Green 


@22% 


16-20 range 
16-22 range 
SKINNED HAMS 


Fresh & 
Fr. Frzn. 


24% @25 
24144 @24% 
24% 


Short shank %@%ec over. 
GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


(Square Cut Seedless) 
Green 
18% @18% 
18 


*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 


D. 8. BELLIES 


8. P. jowls.. eueennes 
Green square jJowis. 
Green rough jowls 


WEEK’S LARD PRICES 
Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 


Cash Loose 


Saturday, Dec. 27...9.85b 
Monday, Dec. 29. : 

Tuesday, Dec. 30.. 

Wednesday, Dec. 31. 9:85b 

Thursday, Jan. 1 ay. No 
Friday, Jan. 2 5 1 


Packers’ Wholesale Prices 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. ‘e ~ 

Kettle rend., tierces, ‘ 

Leaf, kettle ‘rend., tierces, 

Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. 

Shortening, tierces, Si Meciucanherst cases dwee 16° 


Havana, Cuba Pure Lard Price 
Tuesday, December 30 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1941 
Open High Low Close 

LARD: 
Jan. ... 9.95 ees sie 9.95b 
Mar. .. ae or one 11.32%b 
May -11.52% eee oan 11.52%b 
July ..-11.72% ‘ 11.724%4b 

eae Jan. 9; Mar. ‘4: May 10; July 1; total, 24 
sale 


Open interest: Jan. 650; Mar. 589; May 577; 
July 79; total, 1,895 lots. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1941 


9.95b 


Sales: Jan. 26; Mer. 's; May 16; July 4; total, 
49 sales. 


Open interest: Jan. 634; Mar. 592; May 592; 
July 83; totay, 1,901 lots. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1941 
LARD: 
- 9.95 


Sales: Jan. 57; Mar. ‘2; May 32; July 4; total, 
95 sales. 


Open interest: Jan. 605; Mar. 594; May 620; 
July 87; total, 1,906 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1941 
LARD: 
Jan. ... 9.95 9.95b 
. 11.32%4b 
11.52%b 
11.72%4b 


Sales: Jan., 100; Mar., 8; May, 38 total, 146 
sales. 


Open interest: Jan., 565; Mar., 601; May, 654; 
July, 87; total, 1,907 lots. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1942 
Holiday. No market. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1942 
LARD: 
Jan. ...10.10 5 10.00 
Mar. ..11.85 j 11.72% 
May ...12.05 2.22 11.90 
July ...12.17% ; 12.17% 
(Key: b—bid; ax—asked; n—nominal) 


12. 42%ax 


MEAT IMPORTERS: 1939 


Eight establishments engaged in the 
importing of meats and provisions in 
1939 had total sales of $2,069,000, to- 
tal pay rolls of 149 employes and paid 
wages aggregating $254,000, according 
to a report released recently by the 
Bureau of the Census and covering 
service and limited-function wholesalers 
by trades or kinds of business. Their 
stocks on hand at the end of the year 
were valued at $413,000. 

Wagon distributors handling meats 
and provisions numbered 171 establish- 
ments in 1939 and had total sales of 
$5,689,000. These firms had 136 em- 
ployes and paid wages totaling $140,- 
000. Their stocks on hand at the end 
of the year were valued at $89,000. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on December 27, 1941: 
Week Previous Same 
Dec. 27 week week '40 
Cured meats, lbs.21,841,000 27,268,000 
Fresh meats, lbs.53,394,000 78,559,000 
Lard, Ibs. 10,179,000 11,189,000 


Minnesota University 
Meat Research Done 
Under Hormel Grant 


How to improve the color of lard, raise 
its melting point and retard rancidity 
are among the important research dis- 
coveries which have been made at the 
University of Minnesota under a $25,- 
000 yearly research program financed 
by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., meat packers 
of Austin, Minn. 

Other products and processes which 
are being studied under the research 
program are fat and its nutritive prop- 
erties, meat drying and tendering, stor- 
age, canning and utilization of waste 
products. Under the contract establish- 
ing the Geo. A. Hormel foundation at 
the university in 1938, post-Ph.D. fel- 
lowships are financed through which 
students work on problems of interest to 
the meat packing industry. 

At present there are five of these 
fellowships, although no definite num- 
ber is specified in the contract. Two 
pre-Ph.D. fellowships, under which 
students may work on any scientific 
problem, are also financed by the 
foundation. Patents taken out on any 
new processes developed are owned and 
controlled by the university, while the 
Hormel company automatically gets 
shop rights to use the processes in its 
plant. 

Research work of the foundation is 
carried on in four divisions of the uni- 
versity—the college of science, litera- 
ture and the arts, the institute of 
technology, the medical school and the 
department of agriculture. The board 
of directors, headed by Samuel C. Lind, 
dean of the institute of technology, is 
composed of university staff members 
who have post-Ph.D. fellows working 
under them. The Hormel company has 
one member on the foundation’s board 
of directors. 

The lard processing research cited 
above is among the most extensive be- 
ing conducted under the program. In 
connection with this phase of the re- 
search, cake recipes incorporating lard 
as a shortening agent are constantly 
tested in home economics laboratories 
in the university’s department of agri- 
culture. 

Several experiments are being con- 
ducted in the quick drying of chopped 
and ground meats. Because air drying 
takes too long, experimenters are try- 
ing to shorten the time in order to get 
a more uniform and satisfactory prod- 
uct. A fundamental study is also being 
made to find out which ingredient of fat 
has the nutritive value, as are experi- 
ments dealing with meat storage as af- 
fected by bacterial attack and utilization 
of meat waste products. 

Quarterly and annual reports on prog- 
ress being made are sent to the Hormel 
company by the foundation board. The 
board meets regularly three times a 
year on the campus, but members are 
on call. At each meeting, board mem- 
bers discuss work on experiments and 
suggest new problems which are deemed 
worthy of study. 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef 
Week ended Cor. week, 
D 1940 







ec. 29, 1941 
per Ib. 
Prime native steers— 
400- GOO... cece eeeees inal 
Cevccccececcce nominal 
800-1000 ....... eoeeeee BOominal 
Gost Bative steers— 
Oy Ge ae re 20% @21% 
pihateeanineneaans 19% @20% 
800-1008 ..ccccccccccce 18% @19 
Medium steers— 
400- 600 .. 1914 @20% 
% 814@19 
800-1000 .......... 18 18% 
Heifers, good, 400-600 20% @21% 
Cows, 400-600 ....... 14 14% 
Hind quarters, choice. . 25 
Fore quarters, choice.... 18 
Beef Cuts 
Steer loins, choice, 60/65...... 36 
Steer loins, No. 1...........++- 33 
Steer loins, No. 2.....ccc-ccecs 31 
Steer short loins, choice, 30/35.45 
Steer short loins, No. 1......... 40 
Steer short loins, No. 2......... 36 
Steer loin ends (hips).......... 27 
Steer loin ends, No. 2......... 26 
Geet MED cocecccccccecccvecses 20% 
Cow short loins.............0.. 21 
Cow loin ends (hips)........... 20 
Steer ribs, choice, 30/40....... 27 
Steer ribs, No. 1......ccccceee 22% 
Steer ribs, No. 2............+. 22 
Cow ribs, inaeokhtvnsewhes 16 
Cow ribs, b Bescccesscoscese 15 
Steer ag ates. 80/100. ..23%4 
Steer rounds, No. 1 22 


Steer rounds, No. 2.. 
Steer chucks, choice, 
Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, No. 2 












GOT DED oe ee cc icnvccccceces 
Dow CHUCKS ...ccccccccccccces 
OE 
DE MO cc ccs cicevesccesies 
pe) ERP eee 
Cow navel ends...............+. 
OS ere 
Fore shanks ......... 
Hind GhQURS ..ccccccccccccccee 
Strip loins, No. 1 Mis ocaieweees 69 
Strip loins, SIEM ctilu'gewn- cle cave 48 
Sirloin butts, No. 1............3¢ 
Sirloin butts, No. 2............ 34 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1......... 70 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2......... 65 
BEY ME ea ccccnesveveceveen 26 
BEE Gc ecccccencccuneses 27 
Shoulder clods ...............-. 19 
Hanging tenderluins............ 16 
Insides, green, 12/18 range..... 23 
Outsides, green, 8 Ibs. up......22 
Knuckles, green, 8 lbs. up......22 
Beef Products 
PEND. co veccccccecvscencoceves 9 
Hearts -14 
Tongues ... 18 
Sweetbreads 18 
GEOR ncccccece .10 
Fresh tripe, ~ re .10 
Be GES. WE Qian sc cccccccess 15 
eee ee 3 
DN, Ne indie vie xc Knee baweeahas 8 
Veal 
GCholece CRRCABS.......ccccceesss 21% 
Re 2014 
~f Seer 26 
ee 18 
PD MING ove gov wivacedaces 16 
Veal Products 
SN Rs 0. cuweleceseerenee 
Sweetbreads ...........-...- 35 
ge ee re 
Lamb 
SO MNCS. So 9 os c0.6 ook eee oom 21 
DO eee ere 20 
Es ois aioe ae oeecaee 25 
ee 24 
es nksSn:bokie evel aint 17 
Medium fores.... soe tex nee 
eae 28 
Lamb tongues ............. eo 
EY IR 69bccc ends triicwes 15 
Mutton 
SSR eraser 8 
Light oun EE ee he 10 
Heavy saddles................. 10 
BE IE 05.00 560 ceercestes 12 
iy Se ccscccectveeessves 5 
EE Sls +\5-iS cones ecerees 8 
SE ME cuss vee coesewees 14 
i Oa 12 
SE a'o.5%. 6's 60.060 oéaeeeg 8 
Sr 11 
Sheep heads, each.............. 11 


per Ib. 
22 
22 
22% 
19% 
19% 
19% 
17 @17% 
17 
17 
17% @18% 
12° @12% 
24 
16 


unquoted 
34 


31 
unquoted 


BSRs 


18 


8s 


unquoted 
28 


25 
13 


unquoted 
19 


18% 
unquoted 


Fresh P. ork and Pork Products 
a» loins, 8/10 Ibs. av. 








15 

wgin@aeingibe ccc. ‘a 11% 

Skinned shoulders ..... .-21% 11% 
Tenderloins .......... -- 84 25 
Spareribs . -17 10 
Back fat ... -11 7 
Boston butts.............0+..5- 24 13 

Boneless butts, cellar 

EE const cane ehecwenmue 17% 
Hocks 17 7 
Tails . 5 
Neck 8 
Slip bones .......... eee eeeeee 10 7 
ESAs cccceeoobvienwtend 14 8 

DE MT hbetinececcveoncecuaes 5 2% 
po rr 10 4 
BEE -eaqeesccesccece vevesnene 16 8 
Brains PewraGudes wats quee ow enaue 13 7 
EE abav ate seenee 6ceeencetaves 4 
PEE Ghawevoedeneccestécensee 9 4 
BE eiewagt cas enses oeeneuned 6 
GED, A dorciwecevstocescoe 10 5 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 14/16 Ibs., 
r 







parchment paper...........sesseesees 27% @28 
Fancy skinned hams, 14/16 Ibs., 

DORGRMIGNE BODE. occ ccevecccscscsecss 28% @29% 
Standard reg. —* 14/16 Ibs., plain. ..26% @27 
Picnics, 4/8 I short shank, plain...21 22 
Picnics, 4/8 Ibs.. long shank, plain... .20%@21% 
Fancy bacon, 14/18 Ibs., plain......... 27 28 
Standard bacon, 6/8 Ibs., plain......... 24 @25 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

ET EE acc stesecconscneceot 42% @43% 

Outsides, tin Des a-6ias-0 a1 Sebo ow ae 40 @41 

Knuckles, | errs 40 @41 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.......... 43 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted......... 45 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted............... 43 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted............... 42 

VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Posk Geet, BUG-UD. WRG. cccccccccscccccccases $20.75 
Lamb tongue, short ~*~, 200-10. See 69.00 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl...............0..- 25.50 
Honeycomb tripe, 200- >» Perr 28.00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-lb. bbl......... 31.50 

BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 

nag a bdo da bwe sess bees $21.62%4 

80-100 pieces -. 21.00 

100-125 pieces -. 20.50 
Clear plate pork . 20.50 
Bean pork . 25.00n 
Brisket pork 30.00n 
Plate beef ..... -. 25.00 
OO er ee 25.50 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 


Regular pork trimmings. . 7 13 @13% 
Special lean pork trimmings" 85%... ee @26% 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95%........ iti +14 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed)............ 12%@13 
EY Gadd ni3 <5 Rare melee be oon40 ae 8 
ORE SRR aie peters eee 12 @12% 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)...... 
BGI 02 Sie’, sige ke slp sree ard 19% 
Nel a a se vin 0:5. fs Reniedlne Pargiegniete 17 
er I Sin ignia ob acluiet auie's< 84 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ 134% @13% 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450 Ibs........ 14 @14% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 15% 
Tongues, No. 1 canner trim............ 15 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. carton................. 29 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.......... 24% 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk........ 22% 
Country style sausage, emoked............... 28% 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings................ 28% 
Frankfurters, in hog casings................. 
GRIMISSS TOMI OOE occdecccccsscccccccwscsa 26% 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice Sapien mieigace'e cman 22% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice.............. 23% 
Liver sausage in beef rounds................. 20 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.................. 21 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs........... 28 
TON GIs o.oo cnc dnc swe nated save cc ccunes svn 18% 
New England luncheon specialty............. 31 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice............ 24 
Se I io. 5 o/0:5/ 461-056 Ec oina'4.8 60 6 se cloak 26 
BE ING 5. oo Saga chee ewnnahwases<ceke 
EE id ei ae Gace dic bb Ab eee 8G A-d. nine Cade aha Grn 20 
Poligh GAUSRGE 22... ces ccvcccccccccccccscees 28% 
DRY SAUSAGE 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs................ 45 
TRUPINGE 0.0. ecccccccecccececccccc cence es SOM 
DEE GhnbueaWdevess. eos ence eievecececkengee 36 
DE ad avin ada.0'4510'6:66.ewes Wis 10% sedenen 36 
Be Oe I I vn ptetareiinnticiss 4% 6v00k e' 42% 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs.......... 

. ©. salami, new condition.................. 2514 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles............... 45 
Genoa style salami, choice................... 49 
PONE won ce Sebo tb 6666666. c 05's v ec veev esta 41 
Mortadella, new condition.................... 
CAPPICOIR cvscrcccccccceescsecsccccsevsccecss 4914 
Italian style hams Rukeg vanes sen tates ésacdee ee 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 
=r of soda (Chgo. w'hse. stock). 
n 400-Ib. bbis., delivered................$ 8.75 
oar less than ton lots, f.o.b. N. Y.: 


granulated...........seeeeeee 4 
Medium MRI i cash ave casein ce onncnn: eee 


ea a geesessevocescconesagescece BE 
rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.............. 2.90 
pho! rfd. powdered nitrate of soda.......unquoted 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs. 

a, Es .0.b, a per ton: 


Granulated ..........-. pavewecdes gbeseeus 7.20 
seem, CN ear cseccccscdocecss MED 
sugar basis, f.0.b. New Orleans......... 3.50 
ea n., f.0.b. "250 Th be (2%)...... 6.25 
‘ac mer g sugar, 8, 
Reserve, La., less L geenees eves - 4.90 
Dextrose, in car lete’ per ewt. (es ton)..... 4.57 
im PADEP BAGS. ccc ccccccccccescccccoccccece 4.52 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack............ 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack....... avece, ae 
Export rounds, wide............... wae ae 
Export bem fname ny weececcesecoeces 24 
Export rounds, narrow..... sonidsbeeene. ane 
No, 1 Sunnie <<, Eictcrevrnstoctaveeshes .05 
BE Be Ws oc Ss tcc ceded svesesies é 
WO. Bb BBRIBs ccccccccscesccseqeseee coos ol 
We. B BOR. ccscccvece jaiphebseuhehnsite 12 
ete cele wi oe csececccosogedcoes. Ge 
Middles, wide, 2@2% in........ .65 


Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & up.... 1.05 
sae yg ge 








WEED, BOC. occ cccccccccse évece Bee 
10-12 in. wide, fiat. Miaccathaowereeens -65 

ok SS. errr 35 
Se B OR, WE, Bice scvcccaseccccccssc -25 

ie, casings: 

WGEEOS, BOP 208 FOR. voacccvccccecicsss 2.25 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds........... 2.25 
Medium, regular ........... pvegebaasd 1.95 
English, —. ddewceenseneretisucesic 1.70 
pe SS. Oa ree 1. 
Extra wide, per ot66 Wis cénwees csenes 1.00 
Export bungs ............++- “+ -20 
Large prime bungs.. 16 
Medium prime bun 12 
Small prime bungs. 07% 
Middles, per set.... -20 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole Ground 







AMR, MOMR. 0.0.0 ccccccsccescaessve 25% 
EE Bedbeo0c0nkebbsb0ndshaeeen 27 81 
Re ere sae 34 
DED. Giwcscrseccnccdicesaqstsocss 83 
CS NUN 0 veicccutesticecsewoke 28 83 
a err re 22 27 
Cage. PN cnevescsccsesccsvsns 49 56 
BRINE vcckswigvccevicsccsvacvtees 50 57 
Mace, Fancy Banda boivhooWedwkataeee 15 86 
itt CMI <'s.n cas ceooss<'oe ose6ee es 69 7 
East & West Indies Blend.......... 72 
Mustard flour, fancy.........sesese0% 34 
MI Bing ncescen coaebiudéns cpeneboas 22 
Nutmeg, fancy” Banda. peacoat ies Mae te 27 30 
SEE DED ceccevechusucsszacbsbes 26 31 
East & West Indies eee 28% 
Py ee Peer 64 
Pepper pavanne ha nedeteebbsouyseoeke 36 
CO rere 31 
Oe Se oor 11 15 
Ee is vanes once cetne’ -- 9% il 
Pepper, white Singapore............. 14% 18 
PE. 600-0 Sanehepetbevessiccensee 15% 19 
a er er ee nibcine-owes 15 
SEEDS AND HERBS 
Ground 
Whole for Saus. 
CRUE COUR 6c ds0k sce c ve devccens 1.30 1.33 
Celery seed, French............... 1.03 1.19 
Gomateis WOME 6 soo conic dacac. cua 22 28%4 
Coriander Morocco bleached... ook’ cece 
Coriander Morocco natural N: 16 19% 
Mustard a ween yellow. 25 ccee 
AMOTIOED occccccccccece - 4 coco 
Marjorant, French. - 2 - 
RGNNS  isia ss 5200-0000 eddbnceawbe 12 16 


(Continued on page 26.) 


PURE VINEGARS 











MARKET PRICES 
New York 





City Dressed 
Choice, native, heavy..............-++. 21 @22 
Chofes, mAtive, WBE. ccc cccccccccccccen v1 922 
Native, common to fair...............- 18%@19% 
Western Dressed Beef 
Native steers, good, 600-800 Ibs......... 19 @20 
Native choice yearlings, 400-600 Ibs....20 @21 
Good to choice heifers...............+. 19 @20 
Good to choice COWS.........cccceececes 15 ° to 
Common to fair COWS. .......-.cccceeees 14 
DUCE TORE Bein ccccwccnccssccses i6%al? 
BEEF CUTS 

Western City 
No. 1 ribs, prime........ 25 @26 27 @28 
Mo. B PIb@....ccccccccece 24 4 25 26 
Ne. 8 FIBG....ccccccccece 22 23 22 23 
No. 1 loins, prime....... 26 @27 30 32 
We. DB WEMB. cccccccccscce 24 @235 28 @29 
No. 8 loins.........-++e+- 21 @22 24 25 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 25 @26 27 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 24 25 24 
Ne. 1 rewmde.......-cc00. 23 @24 21 
We. 3 SOBRE. «cc cccccecs 21 @22 20 
TE, Es occ cceneees 18 @19 19 
th, cc wccccvunve 19 @20 21 
NS eee 18 @19 20 
yO Seas 16 @I17 18 
Rolls, reg. HAY ih, Min ccevndeeusen +6ed Sineee 29 
Rolls, reg. 6/8 Ibs. av........-- cece eee eeeees 30 
Tenderloins, BUOOTS oc ccccccccccccccccccccsesees 60 
Tenderloin®, COWS .......-66 eee eee cece eeneeneee 
Tenderloine, bulls .........ccecccccccsccesccees 42 
Shoulder clos .......ccccecssccccsccccccsceses 24 

DRESSED VEAL 

Beek cccccccscccccccvccesececccescecees 21 @22 
BED cbc gtacnrecetenedereeqstccesios 20 @21 
GEE bo vctavces cedecavicvbecvcesess 19 @20 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Genuine spring lambs, good to choice.. os 2 
Genuine spring lambs, good to medium. . 

Genuine spring lambs, medium......... 19 > 
BREED, BOOD. cc cccccccccsescvccssecesees 9 @ll 
GO, GRR ose ceccevscccvcsoscceees 7@9 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and chetee (110-140 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat 
Pigs, small lots (0-110 Ibs.) 


ee GES TIRE TRG Dhecavecccccusecs 18.00@ 19.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 
Western 
Pork loins, fresh, 10/12 Ibs............ 20 @21 
ee GE Sere 22 @23 
Butts, regular, 4/6 Ibs................. 2 @25 
Hams, regular, fresh, 10/12 lbs. av....25 @2 
Hams, skinned, fresh, 10/12 Ibs........ 26 27 
Picnics, fresh, 6/8 eel nlp ts 21 @22 
Pork trimmings, 90/95% lean..........é 31 @32 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 16%@17 
Spareribe, me@ium ......cccccccccceess 17 @18 
City 
Pork loins, fresh, 10/12 Ibs............ 21 @22 
Shoulders, 6/8 Ibs. av..............000. 24 @24% 
Butts, regular, 1144/3 Ibs...............é 31 @32 
Hams, regular, fresh, 10/12 lIbs........ 28 Soy 
Hams, skinned, fresh, 10/12 Ibs........30 @30% 
P,P GE ic cece ccecevees 22144 @23 
Pork trimmings, 90/95°% Bs 6catenen 32 @33 
Pork trimmings, reg. 50% lean......... 16 @I17 
SE, POOR so cosnccasecscucasess 17 @18 
ea. caw sielewet enn tsa 60 oc sceee 
COOKED HAMS 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted........... 48 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted........... 49 
SMOKED MEATS 
Regular hams, 8/10 Ibs. av............ 2914 @30 
Regular hams, oi OE Re 29% @30 
Regular hams, EE Bs BB eck ececccese 28 @29 
Skinned hams, 10/12 Ibs. av............ 30 31 
Skinned hams, 16/18 Ibs. av............ 29 30 
Skinned hams, 12/14 lbs. av............ 29 @30 
Skinned vy Wigs | = 27% @28 
Picnics, 4/6 Ibs. av...........2--- eens 27 @28 
Picnics, 6/8 Ibe. o hehera teed bs;0 «+e-2d G26 
Bacon, boneless, western............... 27 @23 
ee SO OE 26 @27 
has abo edesevee casion 22 
© Gy Mek vv ccccecccccccsnss 29 30 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 


RE at pat EA eee ere $3.50 per cwt. 
Breast a ale 4.50 per ewt. 





Inedible suet......... 


GREEN CALFSKINS 
5-9 914-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...23 3.20 3.35 3.40 3.70 
Prime No. 2 veals...21 2.90 3.05 3.10 3.30 
Buttermilk ‘No. 270 2.85 2.90 ~_ 


Buttermilk No. 2....17 2.55 2.70 2.75 
Branded gruby...... 12 1.75 190 195 2.00 
Gg ae 12 1.% 1.90 1.95 2.00 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, December 30, 1941: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO 
STEER, Choice: 
fea $20. =ee. 50 
| ae 20.00@21.00 
SEY ME ccccee coves 19.00@ 20.00 
PEE -wedccestecdns 18.50@19.50 
STEER, Good: 
oe dl eee 19.50@20.50 
ae 19.00@20.00 
ow, 2. | ae 18.50@19.00 
EE BE. vccesecussces 18.00@ 19.00 
“STEER, Commercial: 
RS ee 16.00@ 18.00 
GE BEE Sncewsencsnce 16.00@17.50 
STEER, Utility: 
I Mn ce. c:0c cei cme 14.50@16.00 
COW (All Weights) : 
| Se pare 15.00@ 15.50 
DEE, gvbudusesdcscccaswe 14.50@15.00 
CE weensorerseesene saa 14.00@ 14.50 
WE Gea avews beinedeeuaws 13.25@13.75 
Fresh Veal and Calf:* 
VEAL, Choice: 
CED GR ccercetccscne Ml 20.00@ 21.00 
VEAL, Good: 
ff 2 Sere 17.50@18.50 
 abcctanctessve 19.00@20.00 
VEAL, Commercial: 
Sf fare .» 16.00@17.00 
PE, GOEL 6 Mona cestccuer 17.00@18.50 
VEAL, Utility: 
BE SID 46200806 cc0es 14.50@ 16.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 


EM eee s-6-- 0 cs oer . 20.00@21.00 

SE BE  ccapticscasenes 19.00@20.00 

Ce Elev ccvedcosvecws 18.00@ 19,00 

BP Uc katte ensnees 17.50@ 18.50 
LAMB, Good: 

ee. Seer 18.50@19.50 

Pe Be occ ameswaweanke 18.50@19.50 

GY EL.” fare'eoiv's cm cowawe 17.50@18.00 

ee errr err eer 16.50@17.50 
LAMB, Commercial: 

Be WE ciscccsesvessins 16.50@17.50 


LAMB, Utility: 
All weights ..... .... . 15.50@16.50 


MUTTON (Ewe), 70 Ibs. down: 


Cs Gas cnaatcucnvecuess 8.50@ 9.00 
Commercial .........-.-++ 7.50@ 8.50 
i RR EE ry 6.50@ 7.50 


Fresh Pork Cuts:* 
LOINS No. 1 (Bladeless Incl.): 


8-10 Ibe, ....ccecccccece 19.00@20.00 
BO-2D WBS. 2... woccccceces 19.00@20.00 
oo Serer 18.50@19.00 
eer 18.00@18.50 


SHOULDERS, Skinned, N. Y. Style: 


ee “GA. “atod 06 vesnctaces 20.50@ 21.50 
BUTTS, Boston Style: 

CUD Sab ssccaemee car . 23.00@24.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

ge eee 15.00@16.00 
TRIMMINGS: 

PEE. cc cadcsesivusacenes 13.50@14.00 








BOSTON NEW YORK PHILA. 
b eisepalss $21.50@22.00 sae eke nee 
$20.00@ 20.50 21.00@21.50 $21.00@ 22.00 
19.50@20.00 20.00@21.00 20.50@21.50 
Diekenesi 21.00@21.50 keh 
19.00@20.00 20.00@ 21.00 20.00@21.00 
18.50@ 19.50 19.00@20.00 20.00@ 20.50 
Reacdacdex 17.50@18.50 17.50@18.50 
17.50@19.00 17.50@19.00 18.00@19.50 
16.50@17.50 15.50@1T.50 kee eee 
15.00@16.00 re 
14.50@15.00 14.50@ 15.50 14,50@15.00 
14.00@14.50 14.00@14.50 13.50@14.50 
21.00@23.00 21.00@23.00 2.00@23.00 
18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 20.00@21.00 
19.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 20.00@21.00 
17.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 18.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 17.00@19.00 
15.50@18.00 15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
20.50@21.50 20.00@20.50 20.00@21.00 
20.00@21.00 19.00@20.00 20.00@21.00 
19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 
18.50@19.50 17.50@18.00 18.00@19.00 
19.50@20.50 19.00@20.00 19.00@20.00 
19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@20.00 
18.00@19.00 17.50@18.00 18.00@ 19.00 
17.50@18.50 17.00@17.50 17.00@18.00 
17.00@18.00 16.50@17.50 17.00@18.00 
15.50@17.50 15.00@16.50 16.00@17.00 
10.00@ 11.00 WMOMILOD oss sa ncep 
9.00@ 10.00 i eee oe 
8.00@ 9.00 SON ROG emcta cates 
20.50@21.50 20.00@21.00 20.50@21.50 
20.50@ 21.50 20.00@21.00 20.50@21.50 
19.50@20.50 19.00@20.00 19.50@20.50 
ene wae 22.00@23.00 21.00@ 22.00 
ee 24.50@25.50 24.00@26.00 


1Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 Ibs. at Chicago. *Includes koshered beef sales at 
Chicago. *Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 


*Based on 50-100 Ib. box sales to retailers. 


All quotations in dollars per hundredweight. Beef, 


and calculated carcass bases. 


veal, lamb, and mutton prices apply to straight 





FANCY MEATS 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed, per Ib......... 
Fresh steer tongues, l.c. trimmed, per Ib -¢ 
eS SS A ee er Peres 





ee Se ee ert eer eee 5 
EE, Mas 60 vieered cc tinwca own eeaeee 

PY I. (GUNNER. ciccwescedbenestecwrecey 5 
a re err 20 
EE Mi digas 0.5.8 615-666 9:6 6 eWay eee eee ats 18 
Beef hanging A Pe ere ere .30 
RO SHUN, SE ec ase ce tcnceewede reatiopenieds 12 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PoRK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 


FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MFG. CO.—Appointment of George A. 
Gillespie to head sale of Sterilamps for 
the entire Pacific Coast has been an- 
nounced by R. W. Murphy, district man- 
ager for the Westinghouse lamp divi- 
sion. Mr. Gillespie succeeds W. C. 
Murphy. 

YORK ICE MACHINERY CORP.— 
Walter Geist, vice president, Aillis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., has been elected a 
director of York Ice Machinery Corp. 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
! allow, Greases Close Year _ wmsies aris car, emer a 
The by-products market was quiet 
= e and largely nominal this week, with 
the trade awaiting price ceiling develop- 
I ra r an S | ments. There was some tendency to 
0 additional firmness on belief that ceil- 
“ NEW YORK, DECEMBER 30, 1941 CHICAGO, DECEMBER 31, 1941 ings on fats and oils would be changed 
TALLOW.—The holiday week proved | TALLOW.—The tallow trade at Chi- '% the level of October 1, 1941, which 
0 a dull affair in the tallow market, what cago remained at a virtual standstill be rs 1 ‘ —_ a C pow yoann t 
30 with the ceiling price revisions awaited this week as both producers and con- a « thi P sand sore ran a 4 
and the year-end inactivity on the part sumers awaited clarification of the ccil- ss so y — le "end we - pe w 
+ of consumers. There were indications ing price situation and the implications bar et ro y rm - 1) weet 
that the small producers sold moderate of the new order released on December re Se ay 
quantities of tallow at the 8%c ceiling 29 to control inventories by prohibiting Blood 
level, because of scarcity of storage the delivery of certain fats and oils Unit 
= space, but the large producers were to manufacturers or processors in ex- Uneseend Pope 
po merely looking on, anticipating that cess of 90 days’ operating supply. The o2 2° ©... 5 a4 
= soon the ceilings would be revised up- dullness of the situation was further Digester Feed Tankage Materials 
wards and that the large soapers, in emphasized by the holiday interrup- Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia. . & Bees, $5.50@5. %5 
need of supplies, would readily pay tions. Limited offerings were confined ue ae pens ort 2.00@2.25 
00 the higher prices. Sold up for the rest to scattered tanks of tallow where stor- 
of this year, they are able to look on age space was limited. There is a be- Packinghouse Feeds 
v4 comfortably. More South American in- lief in the trade that the price ceilings oa. 
F quiries were coming into this market as__ will soon be raised to October 1 levels, 60% digester tankage..................005: $75.00 
as to tallow, but no particular business but official confirmation was not forth- 50% ,meat and bone scraps................. TEA# 
).00 was reported. The main trouble con- coming up to December 31. In the ab- Special steam bone-meal.................... 50.00 
tinued to be a scarcity of shipping sence of trading, the following ceiling 
j.00 space. Edible tallow was called 9@9%c;_ prices prevailed: Edible, 8%@8%c; eanidicoanharinanss prs ot pata 
extra, 8%c and special, 85gc nominal. fancy, 8%c; prime, 8%c; special, 84%4c, steam, ground, 3 & 50............--. $37.50@38.00 
STEARINE.—Trade was at a stand- and No. 1, 8%c. Steam, ground, 2 & 26............... 37.50 
re still and purely nominal. STEARINE.—Ceilings established on Fertilizer Materials 
0.00 OLEO OIL.—Routine trade was dull stearine were 9%c on prime and 8%@ oe 
hs and the market nominal. The govern- 8%¢ on yellow. ee Se xc EE 4.00@ 4.25n 
— ment bought 246,000 Ibs. of oleo oil. OLEO OIL.—Oleo oil ceilings have Hoot — ee tia s 
a. GREASE OIL.—Interest was limited been set at 11%@11%c for extra and 
9.00 . ; Dry Rendered Tank 
8.00 pending Washington developments. No. 11@11%c for prime. Sis faa Per unit 
1 was 133 Loe; No. 4 13%¢; extra, 14%c; GREASE OIL.— Quotations were as Hard pressed and expeller unground 
8.00 extra No. 1, 18%c; winter strained, follows: No. 1, 12%c; No. 2, 12%c; 81 to 62% protein (high test) +... ......0... 148 
14%e; prime burning, 15c, and prime extra, 13%c; extra No. 1, 12%c; extra . 
7.00 inedible, 14%c. winter strained, 131%c; prime burning, eee rene corer Per ton 
NEATSFOOT OIL.—There was buy- 14c. Prime inedible oil was 13%c. Calf trimmings ase ook cia tobe araetashas wate $29. 00@ 32.50 
ing interest, but sellers were not in- NEATSFOOT OIL. — Quotations Cattle Jaws, skuils and knuckles... 40.00n 
cline to operate. Extra was quoted at were: Extra neatsfoot oil, 13c; No. 1, Bide {immngs- ss trim, per ib...) «7 @ te 
14c; No. 1, 18%c; prime, 14%c, and 12%c; prime, 13%c; pure, 17%c; cold 
pure, 17%e. test, 27c. Bones and Hoofs ae 
21.5 : . a er ton 
.- GREASES.—There was little or noth- GREASES.—The situation in greases Round shins, heavy.................- $65.00@75.00 
20.50 ing doing in greases the past week, the this week at Chicago paralleled that in nh dE ra -00 
pec year-end holidays adding to the dis- tallow, with the market dormant on rt Oe eo eee 
29.00 position to look on pending price de- account of uncertainty over the ceiling Blades, buttocks, ——, bane SS OM ST. 50 
velopments. in Washington. Buyers price situation and the recent inventory Hoofs, house ran, unassorted......... 30,00g81.00 
26.00 were bidding the ceiling price levels but control order of the OPM. The ceiling © j= = 0 s : 
sellers expect these to be revised up- quotations were: Choice white, 8%c; Animal Hair 
oy |: wards very shortly. Choice white was A-white, 85c; B-white, 2%c; yellow, Wintes coll ee oer Sen» ---.---+-9 60.00 
called 9c _ nominal; yellow and house, 8c, and brown, 7%c. Winter processed, a hs... “ye 
teens 8%c nominal, and brown, 8@8%c. (See pages 9 and 32 for ceiling information.) Winter processed, gray, W..........-. 4@ ou 
les at 
Ilphia. 
nen PORK SAUSAGE SEASONING | OPPORTUNITY FOR 
~ ee HAM PACKERS 
@ FLAVOR WILL NOT FRY AWAY 
& & CONSISTENTLY UNIFORM Tender, mild, juicy hams have won a favored spot 
e Fe : on the American menu. The huge demand continues 
; a e ECONOMICAL to grow. It’s easy to sell hams .. . if you give the 
man- Write for generous free samples ! public what they want. And it's easy to do exactly 
bar that with the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure. Write 
5 for demonstration in your own plant. 
tP— MEAT INDUSTRY 2) SUPPLIERS, INC. : 
—_ H. J. M AYE KR \Y 
ted a z 7a ay 9 - : 
Corp. 657 W.RANDOLPHST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1942 
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FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 
Ammoniates 





Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
vessel Atlantic ports..........ceeeeeeeees 29.00 













































































Blood, dried, 16% per umit...........+..+++ 4.65 
Unground fish scrap, dried 1144% ammonia, 
16% B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory...... 4.75 & 10¢ 
v BK, “foreign, 114%% ammonia, 10% 
BW. Beg Gabeke BGC cccccdcecvcccccscceses 55. 
; ae. shipment  ceeiedvdic cees dened takne 55.00 
— scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, 3% 
P. A., f.o.b. fish factories pescecestan 2.75 & 10¢ 
Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, ex-vessel 
Atlantic and Gulf ports..........-.-+-0++ 30.00 
Ge F. BORB i ccc ctecvccccccoscccesssees 32.00 
SD. BEES BOMB ec cccccvccvccuscoceeccececne 33.00 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 
10% B. P. Tn Baie cccccccccccvcvesces 4.00 & 10c 
vena’ iankage, unground, 10-12% animonia 
SB. PB. L, DOM. cccccccccccccccce 5&10cen 
Phosphates 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
DOP CoM, Crh. Licccccccccceccccccccccccsccce $37.50 
Bone meal, raw, 444% and 50%, in bags, 
Per tom, C.L.2..cccccccccscececsccvsceseces 37.50 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, per 
Com 169% Gat... cccscccccccccccvccesccceve 0.00 

















Dry Rendered Tankage 


50/55% protein, unground..........see-see6: $1.05 
60% protein, unground.........-.eeeeeeeeeee 





























EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, December 26, 1941 


Due to the holidays, the markets were 
quiet but maintained a firm tone. 
Cracklings were selling at $1.05, f.o.b. 
New York, and more could probably be 
sold at this figure. Tankage sold at 
$4.75 and 10c, f.o.b. eastern shipping 
points. 


Blood was firm and offerings light, 
with bids of $4.65, f.o.b. New York, 
turned down and sellers’ views $4.75 
per unit. Superphosphate was raised 
60c per ton, with the new price effective 
January 1, 1942. 










































































MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced in November, 
1941, according to report of U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, showed an increase of 
8.33 per cent: 









Nov. 1941, Nov. 1940, 
8. Ibs. 






Production of uncolored 
OR 32,270,402 
Production of colored 

margarine ..... --+ 232,154 


29,724,028 
278,001 
30,002, 














beac abdedene tone 32,502,556 
Uncolored margarine 


29 


withdrawn tax paid. ..32,091,682 30,820,646 
Colored margarine 
withdrawn tax paid... 55,378 33,780 












BOARD cowciccccccveses 32,147,060 30,854,426 








VEGETABLE OILS 


(These were prices prior to revision of fats and 
oils ceiling.) 








Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 
Valley points, prompt Lacicadevwee 11 @l1\4n 
White deodorized, bbls., f.0.b. Chgo 144% @14%n 
Yellow, deodorized Reh eueteettadanacee 144% @144on 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. consuming 
SE .<chcclecebaetesteckenene 1 eee 3 
Soybean oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills..... 9%@ 9% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b, mills.......- nom. 
Coconut oil, sellers tanks, f.o.b. coast. 6%n 
OLEOMARGARINE 
F.0.B. CHICAGO 
White domestic vegetable.................. 18% 
} WSO GUEMIEE BRC occ cc ccccccccccecsescccescce 15 
: Ree 16% 
: ES, +b ov nadndntevccadaseudal 17% 





Vegetable type 
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Oil Trade Still Suspended 
Pending Revision of Ceiling 


on the New York Produce Ex- 

change remains suspended until 
further notice. The OPA has not clari- 
fied the situation by announcing the 
promised revisions in ceiling prices on 
oils and fats. At one time this revision 
was promised by December 27, but it 
was announced later that the work was 
so complicated that the revisions had 
been delayed. 


During the week there were reports 
that the new ceiling would be based on 
October 1 or October 2 prices, but the 
administrator’s office said that no ceil- 
ing revisions have been officially re- 
leased. 

Exchange officials and the trade hope 
that the revisions will be announced 
shortly so that market operations can 
be resumed. Sellers have taken to the 
sidelines, anticipating higher ceilings, 
and while buyers are willing to pay the 
original ceiling prices they are not get- 
ting any oil. 

Oil ring operators believe that when 
ceiling prices are finally announced, 
the futures market at New York market 
will not go immediately to the ceiling 


i rs in cottonseed oil futures 


price levels. Several stated they had 
selling orders below the expected ceil- 
ing on futures. 


COCONUT OIL.—Market at stand- 
still awaiting developments. Crude 9% 
@10c nominal at New York and refined, 
15%ce. ° 

CORN OIL.—12c nominal. 


SOY BEAN OIL.—The trade awaited 
ceiling revisions. Crude, nominal, re- 
fined in drums at New York, 13%@ 
144%c and refined oil in tanks was 
quoted at 12% @13%c. 


PALM OIL.—Nigre in drums, 9@10c 
nominal; Sumatra in tanks, 9¢ nominal. 


PALM KERNEL OIL.—Nominal. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—18@19¢ nom- 
inal. 


PEANUT OIL.—Crude was nominal 
awaiting OPA action; refined at New 
York, 16c. 


Above prices were compiled prior to 
January 1 when the OPA revised its 
schedule of maximum prices (see pages 
9 and 32 for news of the latest oils and 
fats developments). 





DOMESTIC DISAPPEARANCE OF PRIMARY FATS AND OILS, CRUDE 
BASIS. BY GROUPS, UNITED STATES, 1912, 1914, AND 1916-41 





POUNDS 
( BILLIONS ) 


12 
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Domestic disappearance of primary fats and oils for 1941 is provisionally esti- 
mated at 11 billion Ibs. by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics.\The previous 
record disappearance was 9.7 billion Ibs. in 1940. 
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meant alot... 





NEOAY MEANS MORE 


BAM EVER BEFORE 


The improved emblem of The Associated Business 
symbolic of its greater significance to advertisers 


Standards of Practice, guide-posts of ethical business 


publishing for twenty three vears, have this yeer beer 


stronger and more enforceable than ever before. (¢ 
with the times, its member publications are constantly 
their editorial pages more dynamic increasing the 
on their reader-audiences. G Singly 

markets, and collectively as an association, these modern 
A.B-P-A-B-C publications deliver an abundance ot 


takes to produce resultful advertising 





THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Member of The Associated Business Papers, inc. 
ee cE ie il a Se 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Two packers move week’s production 
of hides at ceiling prices—Strong de- 
mand for all hides and skins at maxi- 


mum prices. 
Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—While this was 
another short week, due to the holiday 
interruption, a fair volume of business 
is believed to have passed in the packer 
hide market. Just prior to the holiday, 
two big packers moved an undisclosed 
quantity of hides, generally credited 
as being equal to about a week’s pro- 
duction, and another packer is ex- 
pected to distribute hides before the 
end of the week. 


Ceiling prices were reported paid 
again for all descriptions. According 
to neutral interests in the trade, there 
is still a strong demand for all hides 
and skins at full maximum prices, with 
no signs of slackening in the near fu- 
ture, despite the mid-winter quality of 
hides now coming on the market and 
reports that November shoe production 
will show considerable decline from the 
October figure, although production for 
the entire year is expected to set a new 
record. 


The leather trade is still awaiting 
further details regarding the ceiling to 
be imposed on all types of leather but 


some time may elapse before the for- 
mal schedules are released, due to the 
many details involved. 

Hide future prices continue bid at 
the ceiling level of 15.00, with little 
opportunity for trading. The open in- 
terest in futures at the close December 
26 totalled 141 lots. Certificated stocks 
in Exchange warehouses on that date 
totalled 80,521 hides. 


OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER.—There 
is an active inquiry for outside small 
packer all-weight steers and cows at 
full ceiling level of 15¢ flat, or 15%c 
selected, trimmed, for natives, f.o.b. 
shipping points, and 1c less for brands; 
untrimmed hides are quotable 1c lower. 
Most killers are sold up to the end of 
the year, but more activity is expected 
over the next few weeks as January 
production becomes available. 


PACIFIC COAST.—Some action is 
expected shortly after the end of the 
month on December production in the 
Pacific Coast market; November hides 
were cleaned up earlier at 13%c, flat, 
trimmed, for steers and cows, f.o.b. 
shipping points, and this figure is re- 
ported obtainable. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
There has been no activity in the South 
American market for the past couple 
weeks, since the request from the OPA 


and OPM that buyers remain out of 
that market. Canadian buyers have also 
been asked by their government to with- 
hold further purchases for the pres- 
ent, and questionnaires have been sent 
to tanners to ascertain the quantities 
and grades of foreign hides which they 
have been using. It is understood that 
the OPM desires to put into effect some 
equitable method of allocating the hides 
among American, British and Canadian 
buyers. Argentine frigorifico standard 
steers last sold at 120 pesos, equal to 
about 18%c, c.if. New York; reject 
heavy steers at 115 pesos, or 17 %g¢e; 
reject cows at about 16 5c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Offerings have 
not been at all plentiful in the country 
market and trading has been rather 
limited, but there is expected to be 
some increase in offerings as carlots 
in the making become available after 
the turn of the year. Recent business 
has been mostly on an all-weight basis, 
and untrimmed all-weights around 48- 
49 lb. avg. are wanted at 14c, flat, f.o.b. 
shipping point, or at 15c trimmed; 
slightly heavier average lots from short 
freight points are salable same basis. 
Heavy steers and cows are quiet and 
nominal around 13c, with cows alone 
probably salable at 13'4c, flat, trimmed. 
Good demand for buff weights and 
quotable 144% @l15c flat, trimmed, with 
offerings scarce under the top figure. 
It is difficult to find extremes at ceiling 
price of 15c flat, trimmed, or 15%c 
selected. Last reported sale of country 
bulls was at 9'4¢, flat, trimmed. Glues 











| agpauhetuner Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








New York, London, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin, Zurich 
































Fats, bones, carcasses and viscera are reduced to small, uniform pieces that readily 


MszM HOG 
REDUCES COOKING 
TIME . .. LOWERS 
RENDERING COSTS 


yield their fat and moisture content. Greatly reduced cooking time saves steam, circular. 


power and labor . . . increases the capacity of the melters. If you are interested 


in lowering the cost of .. 





your finished product, 
investigate the new 
M & M HOG, There's 
o size and type to meet 
yourneed. Write today! 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 S. WATER ST., SAGINAW, MICH. 





Mobilizers of Industry 


There's No Caster Like FORGEWELD In Today's 
BLOOD, SWEAT & TOIL 


Seven years ago Service engineers designed 
a heavy duty caster for today’s emergencies. 
The idea was to give Industry a swiveling 
wheel equal to anything. Users 
by the hundreds of ForgeWelds pz 
by the thousands now are prov- to 3,600 Ibs. 
ing this drop-forged steel, light 
swiveling unit can take what 
today is dishing out. Write for 


CAPACITIES: 
egular 


per set... 
Heavy Duty 
6, 000. 


bearing 
and twinswivel 
ball bearings. 


Service Caster & Truck Co., 


710 N. Brownswood Ave., 
Allbion, Mich. Easter Fac- 
toty: Somerville 
Ave., Somerville (Boston), 
Mass. Toronto, : 

Steel Corporation, 
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are quoted 11% @l12c, flat. All-weight 
branded hides are nominal at 13@13%c, 
fiat. 

CALFSKINS.—As previously men- 
tioned, one packer late last week moved 
November production of calfskins at 
ceiling prices, 27c for heavies and 23%c 
for lights. The market is closely sold 
up to end of November, and one packer 
is thought to be sold through December. 

City calfskins continue to move 
quietly as fast as available at ceiling 
prices of 20%c for 8/10 lb. and 23c for 
10/15 lb., with demand far in excess 
of supply; outside cities are salable at 
same figures. Country calfskins are 
quotable at maximum of 16c, flat, for 
10 Ib. and down and 18c, flat, for 10/15 
lb., f.0.b. shipping point. City light calf 
and deacons continue quotable at $1.43, 
selected. 


KIPSKINS.—Late last week, as pre- 
viously mentioned, another small No- 
vember production of packer kipskins 
moved at maximum prices, 20c for 15-30 
Ib. natives and 17%c for brands, clean- 
ing up the market to December 1; one 
packer is thought to have disposed of 
most of December production earlier. 

City kipskins are in good demand at 
top price of 18c for 15-30 lb. natives 
and 17c for brands. Country kips are 
easily salable at 16c, flat, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

The market continues firm at $1.10 
flat for packer regular slunks and 55c 
flat for hairless. 


HORSEHIDES.—The horsehide mar- 
ket is called firm to strong at quoted 
prices, with offerings light. City ren- 
derers, with manes and tails, are 
quotable $7.00@7.10, selected, f.o.b. 
nearby sections; trimmed renderers 
around $6.70@6.80, del’d Chgo.; mixed 
city and country lots, around $6.25, 
Chgo. 


SHEEPSKINS. — The market on 
packer shearlings is stabilized around 
the prices prevailing at the time the 
OPM took over the supply in tanners’ 
hands, and generally quoted $1.75@1.80 
for No. 1’s, $1.25@1.30 for No. 2’s and 
80@85c for No. 3’s; couple lots are 
said to have moved late previous week 
at inside figures, with grading entering 
into the variation in prices. Pickled 
skins are quoted in a range of $8.00@ 
8.50 per doz. packer production, with 





CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended December 27, 1941, were 
4,615,000 lbs.; previous week 4,817,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 4,560,000 Ibs.; 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 27, 1941, 253,010,000 Ibs.; 
same period in 1940, 245,459,000 lbs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended December 27, 1941, were 
7,260,000 Ibs.; previous week 6,542,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 4,287,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 27, 1941, 290,209,000 lbs.; 
same period in 1940, 280,311,000 Ibs. 


top figure reported to have been paid 
recently in the East, although buyers 
dispute this. Midwest packer December 
lamb pelts are usually quoted around 
$3.40@3.55 per cwt. liveweight basis, 
with trading in January production 
awaited. Outside small packer pelts 
quoted $2.40@2.50 each for better De- 
cember productions, top for late De- 
cember pelts, ranging down to $2.22% 
each reported paid for less desirable 
early December stock. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—There is a good 
demand for eastern packer hides at full 
maximum prices, and some New York 
packers are credited with moving De- 
cember hides quietly as fast as packs 
are closed. 


CALFSKINS.— Demand from tan- 
ners continues in excess of the supply 
of calfskins and sales are being made 
as skins are available at full top prices. 
Collector 3-4’s are salable at $1.15, 4-5’s 
$1.30, 5-7’s $1.65, 7-9’s $2.60, 9-12’s 
$3.55, 12/17 kips $3.95, and 17 lb. up 
$4.35. Packer 3-4’s are wanted at $1.25, 
4-5’s $1.40, 5-7’s $1.80, 7-9’s $2.80, 9-12’s 
$3.80, 12/17 kips $4.20 and 17 lb. up 
$4.60. 


If you are finding it difficult to obtain 
packinghouse workers, watch the Pro- 
visioner’s classified page. 





ADELMANN 


HAM BOILERS 


Assure perfect shape and appearance, 
plus minimum shrinkage, ease of clean- 
ing, quick operation, even spring pressure 
and long life. Because of priorities on alu- 
ilable in Tinned Steel and 








» now 


Nirosta (Stainless) Steel only, in a few 
selected sizes. Ask for particulars today. 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. © Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, 
London. Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices 
in Principal Cities. Canadian Representative: C. A. Pemberton & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





——— = 


MAX SALZMAN, INC. 


1310 WEST 46TH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Cleaners of Hog and Sheep Casings 


PENTZ & ROBERTS, Agents 
6 CHURCH SQUARE, 


CAPETOWN, S. AFRICA 











“BOSS’’ ELECTRIC BEEF HOISTS 


These hoists are rapidly replac- 

ing the old-time cumbersome friction hoists 
which served their purpose well enough prior 
to the development of this new type. Users 
cannot fail to see the marked improvement 
embodied in these electric hoists: 


Durability in construction 
Simplicity in operation 
Positive control while hoisting 


Another proof that ‘‘BOSS” gives 
Best Of Satisfactory Service 


4 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. 
General Office: Helen and Blade Sts., Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mail Address: P. O. Box D Elmwood Place Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Lard futures recovered most of the 
declines caused by placing ceiling on 
prices on December 13. Some improve- 
ment was noted in cash trade. Chicago 
hog market was 15@25c higher with 
top at $11.25. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Valley and Southeast crude were 
quoted at 12.6214; Texas 12.50@12.62%%. 


FATS AND OILS PRICES 
UNDER NEW CEILING 


(See also page 9.) 

While the OPA order revising its 
schedule of maximum prices on fats 
and oils went into effect immediately, 
the trade was confused and uncertain 
both as to the new ceiling and the 
meaning of the inventory order issued 
earlier in the week which forbade any 
processor of fats and oils from buying 
more than a 90-day supply. 

The Chicago Board of Trade opened 
on January 2 with the prescribed max- 
imums in effect on lard and cotton seed 
oil (see below). The New York Produce 
Exchange planned to reopen January 3. 


Maximums on lard futures are the 
closing bid prices of October 1; cash 
maximums are 111 per cent of the No- 
vember 26 level. Both cash and futures 
were quoted on January 2 below ceiling: 
Prime steam, cash 10.57%4n 
Prime steam, loose 10.70 
Neutral, in tierces......... 13.00 n 
Raw leaf 11.00 n 
Future Deliveries 

High Low Close 
10.50 10.00 10.50 ax 
Mar.11.85 12.02% 11.72% 11.97%ax 
May12.05 12.22% 11.90 12.17%ax 
July 12.17% 12.45 12.17% 12.42%ax 

Chicago tallow and grease prices 
shown here are somewhat below the 
October 1 ceiling level; buyers are re- 
fusing to bid up to full ceiling while 
sellers are asking maximums: 

Ed. tallow, 1 a (del’d)... 9b 
Fancy tallow, under 2 a.. 9b 
Prime packers, tallow, 3-4a 9b 
Special tallow 8% 
No. 1 tallow, 10 f.f.a. .... 85%b 
N. Y. ex. tallow 

(f.o.b. plant) 8%b 
Choice wh. grease, all hog. 9b 
A-White grease, 4a 8%en 
B-White grease, 5a 8%n 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a. 84% @ 8%b 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.i.a. 8ion 
Brown grease, 25 f.f.a. .. 84n 
Prime oleo stearine 9%4n 
Yellow gr. stearine, 

25-43 4% 

Extra oleo oil (in tierces) 
Prime oleo oil (in tierces) 


LARD Open 
Jan. 10.10 


8%4n 
1l4en 
11%n 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago on 
Jan. 2, 1942: 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. 
an. 2 week 


@15% @15% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @14% @14% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 


strs. @14% @14% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @l4 @i4 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. 
Brnd'd cows.. 
Hvy. nat. cows. 
Lt. nat. cows. 
Nat. bulls.... 
Brnd'd bulls.. 
Calfskins ....234 2344 @27 
Kips, nat ny @20 
Kips, brnd’d.. 
Slunks, reg... 
Slunks, hrs... 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 
Nat. all-wts.. @15% @15% 12 @12% 
Branded @14% 11%@12 
Natl bulls.... @12 7 @ 7% 
Brnd’d bulls.. 11 1 6%,@ 7 
Calfskins ....20144@23 20% @23 19 @23 
Kips @18 18 @18% 
Slunks, reg... @1.10 ai 
Slunks, hris.. @55 a @50 

All packer and small packer hides and skins 
quoted on trimmed, selected basis, except all 
slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 

Hvy. steers... @13 @13 
Hvy. cows....13 @13% 13 @13% 
Buffs 144%,@15 
Extremes .... @i5 
Bulls 
Calfskins ... 
Kipskins 16 13%@13% 
Horsehides . 6.20@7.10 5.60@6.25 

All country hides and skins quoted on flat basis. 

SHEEPSKINS 


Pkr. shearlgs.1.75@1.80 1.75@1.80 
Dry pelts 24 @25 24 @25 


Hvy. nat. strs. 


@55 


@ 8% 
@ 814 


@ 9% 
.16 @18 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 
Closing Prices 

Monday, Dec. 29.—Mar. 15.00; June 
15.00 b; Sept. 15.00 n; Dec. (1942) 15.00 
n; 1 lot; unchanged. 

Tuesday, Dec. 30.—Mar. 15.00; June 
15.00 b; Sept. 15.00 b; Dec. (’42) 15.00 b. 

Wednesday, Dec. 31.—Mar. 15.00 b; 
June 15.00 b; Sept. 15.00 b; Dec. (1942) 
15.00 b; 18 sales; no sales. 

Friday, Jan. 2—Mar. 15.00 b; June 
15.00 b; Sept. 15.00 b; Dec. (1942) 
15.00 b; 4 sales; closing unchanged. 


OPENS FROM 
INSIDE 


Elevator doors should 
be constructed so that 
they cannot be opened 
from outside. This il- 
lustration shows such a 
door being securely 
locked on the inside be- 
fore the elevator is put 
into motion. The out- 
side surface of the door 
is smooth and offers no 
handhold for opening. 
Meat plant elevators 
should be operated by 
trained men—not by 
workmen or casual 
visitors. 


Plant Elevator Safety 

(Continued from page 11.) 
fused together it may be hard to break 
contact. When the latter occurs, and 
the electric current is applied through 
manipulation of the starting switch or 
device, acceleration is abnormal and the 
elevator starts with a jump. This can 
readily cause a severe accident. This 
should point out the need for maintain- 
ing all electrical contact parts in proper 
working condition. 

Only a few of the conditions which 
are very outstanding as sources of acci- 
dents in elevator operation or use have 
been mentioned. In order to forestall 
the causes of accidents, there should 
be a regular program for checking all 
equipment incidental to an _ elevator. 
It is only logical to expect that there 
should be provision for regular deter- 
mination of its mechanical condition. 
The only way in which unsafe operating 
practices or mechanical defects can be 
uncovered is by complete inspection on 
a frequency basis. Elevator inspection 
should reveal the unsafe practices in- 
dulged in by employes using them and 
should lead to definite steps for their 
correction. 

Such inspections should cover all of 
the mechanical and electrical equipment 
from the elevator machine to the buffers 
in the pit. Close attention should be 
paid to the condition of shaftway en- 
trance doors or gates, condition of the 
hoisting and counterweight cables, as 
well as the governor and operating 
ropes. Ability of the governor to oper- 
ate freely when needed should be care- 
fully noted. As previously advocated 
the freedom of the car safety should be 
checked. Protruding sills or other pro- 
jections in the shaftway should be 
properly beveled to prevent shear with 
the elevator car. The overhead grating 
should be solidly held in its proper 
position and the terminal stopping de- 
vices should be checked as to their posi- 
tion and condition; this refers to ma- 
chine limit stops on drum machines 
and to terminal switches in shaftways 
of traction elevators. The car cover 
should be kept in place. Attention 
should be given to the manner in which 
the car is operated and those who do 
the operating. 
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How to analyze foods 


How to interpret your findings 











just sep FOOD ANALYSIS 


By A. G. Woodman 


COVERS LATEST METHODS 
FOR ANALYZING: 


Mass. Institute of Technology 








i+. 4th ed., 607 pp., illus., $4.00 

@ Milk, Cream and ice Cream 

4 on and Olls This book gives a Hehal A tenini la shad. 
® Butter of food analysis for the detection of adulteration. 
@ Carboh e Foods Typical foods illustrate methods of attack and analy- 
‘= sis. Bearing out the author's belief that exercise of 
@ Cocoa and Chocolate jud: t and training of sense of discrimination are 
- — the principal benefits to be gained from a critical 
Guan Clanamen balancing of data obtained in a food analysis, the 
@ Cloves book gives almost equal emphasis to interpretation 
r Crass Vreoner of results as to processes. Much information added 
@ Extract of Vanilla to this edition on alcoholic b ges, sugar method 





for foods affected by admission of dextrose on a par 


alee with cane sugar, new permitted dyes, including 


@ Whisky oil-soluble colors, etc. 


Order from 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER ‘cucaco, numois 


















aye 
FOR VICTORY 


\ 


IN THE LARD DEPARTMENT, TOO! 


Stepped-up efficiency and greater economy are victories that you 
can accomplish in your plant by mechanizing your packaging linef 
The PETERS JUNIOR CARTON FORMING AND LINING 
MACHINE sets up 35-40 cartons per minute, requiring one o r. 
The PETERS JUNIOR CARTON FOLDING AND CLOSING 
MACHINE automatically closes 35-40 cartons per minute, re- 
— no operator. These machines coordinated by conveyor belt 
with filling unit. Can be made adjustable. 


pow us a sample of each size carton you are interested in handling } 
and we will be pleased to recommend equipment to meet requirements. 











Sayer § @mpany 
=~ 
195 Wilson Avenue Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Producers - Exporters - Importers 


SAUSAGE CASINES 











The 
DUBLEDGE 


People BEEF SHROUDS 





Have the Answer to your Stockinette Problems 


Ample supplies of all sizes, weights and types of stockinette are still immedi- 
ately available from the DUBLEDGE People. BUT, we advise that you 
anticipate your future stockinette needs and order now! 


CINCINNATI COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 



























PAPRAKENE FLAVOR... a synthetic paprika 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR FREE GENEROUS WORKING SAMPLES 


SPICENE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


170-20 39th Ave. «¢ Flushing, Long Island, New York 
H. E. ALTMAN e MARTIN A. SAXE 
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Chi Melbo 
ne pre cisinanag ang Colerain, Alfred and Cook Streets - Cincinnati, Ohio 
London Ocgreyas Istanbul STOCKINETTES * DUBLEDGE BEEF SHROUDS « INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 
soning 
centrated Se 2-STAcE 










See RINDERS 


FOR CRACKLINGS, BONES. DRIED BLOOD 
TANKAGE-.and OTHER BY-PRODUCTS 






luce power 
maintenance expense. 
—5 to 100 H. P.—capacities 500 
to 20,000 Ibs. hourly. Write for 
catalog No. 310. 


STEDMAN'S FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Armour Reports Improved Earnings for 1941 


(Continued from page 9.) 


increase was made possible by addi- 
tional current borrowings, retention of 
earnings in the business and increased 
accounts and accruals payable. Current 
assets of the Illinois company, as of 
November 1, 1941, amounted to $190,- 
232,531 against current liabilities of 
$78,406,201. 

After outlining the situation for the 
coming year, including a prospective 
increase in livestock supplies and 
greater demand due to war needs and 
a higher tempo of industrial activity, 
Mr. Eastwood said: 

“On the whole we can look forward 
to 1942 with courage and confidence. 


We can anticipate that our plants and 
facilities will be utilized to a maximum 
degree in performing a highly necessary 
service for all branches of the nation’s 
war effort. To this end, we pledge our 
supreme endeavor to perform this serv- 
ice efficiently and to-work in closest 
cooperation with those responsible for 
the direction of the war in which we 
are all engaged.” 


Consolidated income and_ surplus 
statement of Armour and Company of 
Illinois and _ subsidiaries, including 
Armour and Company of Delaware and 
its domestic and foreign subsidiaries, 
for 52 weeks ended November 1, 1941: 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS STATEMENT 


Gross sales to trade and operating revenues, less discounts, returns and allow- 


$926, 236,109 


Cost of sales and operating expenses including transportation cost but excluding 


expenses below 


834,874,650 
$ 91,361,459 


Selling, advertising, general and administrative expenses 


Provision for depreciation 


Taxes eg than miscellaneous included in expenses but not separately classi- 


fied and U. 8S. and foreign income taxes) 
enniein to employes’ pension fund.? 


Other income: 


65,253,658 
$ 26,107,801 





Dividends, exclusive of amounts credited to Savestunante, and interest received 


(including $635,000 of dividends received from W 


a 63.5% owned com 
amounted to $1,347, 


Miscellaneous other . 


Income deductions: 


inslow Bros. & Smith Co. 


$ 1,478,270 
243,688 1,721,958 


$ 27,829,759 





Interest and amortization of debt discount and expense— 


Current debt 
Funded debt 


Miscellaneous income deductions 


Unrealized exchange gain on translation of foreign accounts into U. S. currency. 


Portion of net gain in subsidtary companies applicable to minority interests. ... 


Provision for U. 


Income before special charges 
Loss on sale of non-operating real estate 


S. and foreign income taxes (subject to final determination) .. 


2,811,724 


$ 3,640,429 
4,147,364 


$ 23,682.395 
311,414 


$ 23,993,809 
59,580 


$ 23,934,229 
7,254,367 


$ 16,679,862 





Transfer to deferred income—foreign earnings not readily realizable in U. S. 
currency because of exchange restrictions and $210,000 unrealized exchange on 


translation of foreign accounts into U. S. currency 


Net income before deducting dividends paid on Armour of Delaware 7 ° 
teed cumulative preferred stock - : ae 


a ag one on Armour of Delaware 7% guaranteed cumulative preferred 


i share, and $11,352 dividends on shares called for redemption 
January 1, 1 


Balance—November 2, 1940 


1,413,394 1,568,452 





$ 15,111,410 


3,757,002 
$ 11,354,408 
Earned Surplus = 
Capital and 


Paid-in 
Surplus 


Appro- 
priated 


Total 
Surplus 


$58,083,846 


Unappro- 
priated 





$37,708,980 $7,544,974 $12,829,892 


Changes during the year (bold face indicates deductions) : 


Net income after Sempetias dividends on Armour Dela- 


ware 7% prefe 


Dividends ey on iopen of Illinois $6 prior preferred 


stock, $1.50 per 


11,354,408 11,354,408 


799,494 799,494 


Appropriation for N. Y. state hedoemernigh s compensation 


insurance reserve 


40,000 40,000 


Credit arising from write-up of cnauving value of 891 
shares of Armour of Delaware 7% preferred stock 


which were released from escrow 


89,100 


Excess of equity in net earnings of Winslow Bros. & 


Smith Co. over dividends received from that company 


712,206 


Adjustment of certain inventories at November 2, 1940 
required in connection with the change in ye on 


p2 inventories to cost on the basis of “last in—firs 


147,308 


i < paid on purchase of Armour of Delaware 7% 
preferred stock including provision for premium on 


shares called for redemption January 1, 1942 


Appropriation of earned surplus for cost of Armour and 
mpany 7% preferred stock acquired during the 


year or called for redemption January 1, 1942 


Premium on Armour of Delaware Series ‘‘B’’ 
retired 


Miscellaneous adjustments .....................:. 


Balance—November 1, 1941 
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747,529 747,529 


14,550 14,550 


wea 137 19 156 





$38,442,494 $8,292,503 $22,730,054 $69,465,051 


New Trade Literature 


Unit Heaters (NL 939). — Three 
methods of economizing through unit 
heating are illustrated in the new publi- 
cation, “Nonfreeze Unit Heaters.” It 
points out that the heaters are ap- 
plicable to every industrial and com- 
mercial heating installation, whether 
outside air is introduced or inside air 
recirculated. Used with both low and 
high pressure steam systems, the units 
are said to provide heat with fuel econ- 
omy, complete protection against freez- 
ing and low maintenance cost.—Carrier 
Corp. 

Humidity Control (NL 940).—New 
folders contain information on humidi- 
fying and dehumidifying equipment for 
commercial and industrial applications. 
The three folders are illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. — Surface 
Combustion Corp. 

Gasoline Lift Trucks (NL 943.)—De- 
tailed specifications on seven different 
models of gasoline-powered lift trucks, 
having capacities from 2,000 to 10,000 
Ibs., are provided by this publication. 
It includes a discussion of the advan- 
tages of unit-load handling in speeding 
production, increasing storage capacity 
and reducing handling costs. Each page 
deals in detail with one problem of in- 
dustrial handling.—Towmotor Co. 

Electric Power Recorders (NL 945). 
—tThis catalog deals with recording in- 
struments for telemetering and totaliz- 
ing electric-power loads. In illustrations 
and text the 28-page publication de- 
scribes equipment which can telemeter 
over practically any distance and can 
totalize the load of almost any number 
and combination of generators, stations, 
tie lines, ete—Leeds & Northrup Co. 

Industrial Pumps (NL 94( ;.—Prac- 
tical information concerning pump 
adaptation for a wide range of duties 
under varying conditions is furnished 
by this industrial pump catalog. The 
brochure includes illustrated case his- 
tories of varied applications and prac- 
tical layout drawings——Pomona Pump 
Co. 

Squeegee Pump (NL 950).—Bulletin 
describes a new pump said to be entirely 
different from any other type. It is used 
for pumping gases or liquids and con- 
sists of an enclosed flexible rubber tube 
which is alternately squeezed and re- 
leased in a rocking, squeegee manner so 
that the liquid or gas is breathed into 
and out of tube—Downington Mfg. Co. 
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Tires, Tin and Burlap 
(Continued from page 9.) 


further use of burlap bags for meats. 
The Army and Navy are abandoning 
burlap wrappings for meat and are 
working on specifications calling for the 
use of other materials, such as cheese 
cloth and crinkly paper. Under the new 
restrictions, bag manufacturers are re- 
quired to distribute burlap bags to their 
1942 customers in the same proportion 
as they did in 1941. 


Agricultural bags, whose production 
will be continued but greatly curtailed 
under the burlap order, are new burlap 
bags used to package such agricultural 
products as feed, fertilizer, wool, sugar, 
rice, etc., and chemicals “even though 
non-agricultural.” The order also estab- 
lishes restrictions on delivery or proc- 
essing of burlap, requiring that pur- 
chasers of burlap bags certify their 
needs to the manufacturer. 


The new burlap regulations prohibit 
fulfillment of existing contracts in vio- 
lation of the order, whether they were 
made before or after the effective date. 

P-100.—On the priorities front, Pref- 
erence Rating Order P-100 was an- 
nounced on December 18 by the Division 
of Priorities to supplant the former 
repair and maintenance order, P-22, 
which is being revoked. Purpose of the 
new order is to extend and clarify pri- 
ority assistance to manufacturers and 
producers so that plants and machinery 
may be kept in good running order. 
While substantially similar to P-22, the 
new regulation liberalizes some of the 
provisions of the former. 


Under P-100, for example, the previ- 
ous restriction on acceptance of mate- 
rials for ‘inventory of maintenance, re- 
pair or operating supplies by producers 
using the order, has been changed to 
permit inventory and stores not ex- 
ceeding 110 per cent of the maximum 
dollar volume of such materials pur- 
chased during the corresponding cal- 
endar quarter of 1940. The former fig- 
ure was 100 per cent. This change was 
made to allow for price increases. 


The restriction on withdrawals from 
inventory or stores has been similarly 
liberalized. However, the order now 
specifically states that no materials 
may be accepted for additions to inven- 
tories and stores of maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies until such inven- 
tories have been reduced to a practicable 
working minimum. 

Material may not be acquired under 
P-100 for expansion or betterment of 
property or equipment. The user in such 
a case should file form PD-1 when it is 
necessary to increase the operating ca- 
pacity of his business. The P-100 rating 
cannot be extended by suppliers except 
to replace materials sold under P-100, 
and must not be used to build up stocks 
in anticipation of filling rated orders. 
Operating supplies have been redefined 
in the new order to eliminate fuel. 

TIN PLANS.—On December 18, the 
federal government moved to take 
charge of all tin supplies in the U. S. 
and afloat. General Preference Order 


M-43, issued by Donald M. Nelson, Di- 
rector of Priorities, stipulated that all 
supplies of tin would be subject to spe- 
cific allocation and that the purposes 
for which tin is used would also be 
specified. No tin may be sold or de- 
livered in the future without specific 
permission of the Director of Priorities. 

Future imports of tin may not be sold 
except to the Metals Reserve Co. or 
other governmental agency, nor may 
tin afloat be sold without special per- 
mission. The only exception to the or- 
der is that a distributor may deliver to 
his regular customers less than five-ton 
lots of tin, subject to priority regula- 
tions. 

The OPM is now framing a conserva- 
tion order which will limit the use of 
tin and that of tin-lined cans. This is 





recognized as a difficult problem, in 
view of the government’s program to 
increase production of various canned 
foods and the huge supplies of cans re- 
quired for foods for the armed forces. 
In view of the situation, diversion of 
certain types of canned products to glass 
jars or other containers is expected. It 
is possible that de-tinning of used cans, 
said to be an expensive process, may be 
adopted as a conservation measure. 


On December 15, more than 700 mak- 
ers of a long list of converted paper 
products, including envelopes, tags, 
gummed paper and glazed and fancy 
papers, were requested by Leon Hender- 
son, price administrator, not to raise 
prices above December 15 levels with- 
out one month’s advance notice to the 
Office of Price Administration. 
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CONSERVATION 


U.S.SLICERS 
DOING THEIR PART 





This emblem symbolizes the 
important part played by 
U. S. slicers in war. ..is one 
of the means used by this 
company in spreading the 
gospel of food conservation. 








HEAVY DUTY 
Slicer 


America swings to conservation in girding 
for war. In true American spirit, private 
citizens —in homes and business — are 
united in declared and determined war 
against waste as well as outside enemies. 
@ First line of action is conservation of 
food. U.S. food slicers save food, protect 
health through sanitary safeguards. Sliced 
foods are healthful, more digestible... 


U.S. slicers get the maximum out 
of food—right to the end of the 
pieces. Get the facts about special 
U.S. equipment for packing 
houses — they can help us win! 


Call MWo[ Your U. S. Slicer repre- 


sentative — friendly; courteous — will bring 
you the proof and details of how U.S. slicers 
SAVE food ...do their part in the war on 
waste. Call him or write us— TODAY. 

U.S. SLICING MACHINE CO. 


Dept.N. P.1 LaPorte, indiana 





SAVE FOOD 









PROTECT 


FOOD 
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Greater Care Is Urged 
in Handling Livestock 


Tying in with the government pro- 
gram to increase livestock production, 
the National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board has published a new folder 
on conserving the nation’s meat supply 
by the use of care in handling livestock. 
This new folder, which describes the loss 
resulting from the death and crippling 
of livestock in transit, is available to 
packers for distribution to producers. 

The folder outlines some of the more 
common errors made in handling live- 
stock on farms, in transit, at public mar- 
kets and to some degree in meat pack- 
ing plants. Means of correcting these 
bad practices are suggested, esptcially 
in dealing with some truck carriers 
whose records for dead and crippled 
animals are high. 

Although the number of animals dead 
or crippled on arrival at packing plants 
has been reduced substantially since 
1936, the Board points out that there is 
still need for improvement in handling 
livestock. The annual cost of such waste 
is estimated at $10 to $13 million, Three- 
fourths of this loss is from bruising. 


Schmidt Reviews 1941 


(Continued from page 8.) 


classes of meat, livestock prices during 
1941 averaged higher than during the 
previous year, and the American farmer 
received about 40 per cent more for live- 
stock in the past 12 months than he did 
in 1940, Mr. Schmidt pointed out. In- 
creased consumer buying power and a 
greater recognition of the need for ade- 
quate nutrition in the government’s 
“Health for Victory” program were fac- 
tors contributing to improved consumer 
demand, he said. 


Notwithstanding the higher average 








1941 PIG CROP IN THE CORN BELT 


In connection with the December 23 pig survey (see page 12 of the December 
27 issue) which reported a fall pig crop of 35,580,000—18 per cent larger than in 
1940 and 33 per cent larger than the ten-year average—the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service has made the following analysis showing distribution of the 1941 
crop in the Corn Belt. 


FALL PIG CROP IN THE CORN BELT 
(000 omitted) 












































1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
Eastern Corn Belt..... .. 6,859 7,924 7,510 8,688 10,653 10,461 11,567 
Western Corn Belt........ 8,152 6,515 6,688 8,278 10,193 9,478 12,362 
Total Corn Belt.......... 15,011 14,439 14,198 16,966 20,846 19,939 23,929 

SPRING PIG CROP IN THE CORN BELT 
Eastern Corn Belt........ 9,070 10,791 10,820 11,842 13,960 14,166 14,247 
Western Corn Belt........ 14,597 19,584 16,499 19,307 24,695 23,171 23,608 
Total Corn Belt.......... 23,667 30,375 27,327 31,149 38,655 37,337 37,935 
COMBINED SPRING AND FALL PIG CROPS IN THE CORN BELT 

Eastern Corn Belt........ 15,929 18,715 18,338 20,530 24,613 24,627 25,814 
Western Corn Belt........ 22,749 26,099 29,187 27,585 34,888 32,649 36,050 
Total Corn Belt........... 38,678 44,814 41,525 48,115 59,501 57,276 61,864 


The 1941 fall pig crop in the Corn Belt states showed increases in the Atlantic, 
Central and Western states as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
cf. Sree ee 11 SPREE TRE CTLOTC CTT CCE 3 
EE, SE dec 00+ cksecegionnterantet 30 SO SND 6x0. 605 este usneneesscdeesivees se eee 20 
RC eee 2 WOOL, do vcd cceckdeebobecesbwesecersesiseuen™ 14 


The combined spring and fall pig crop for 1941, estimated at 85,035,000 head, 
was 5,200,000 head larger than during 1940. The total of 61,864,000 head produced 
in the Corn Belt was 4% million larger than 1940 and 8% million larger than the 
ten-year average. Corn Belt crop in 1939 at 59,501,000 head was more than 2 mil- 
lion head under the 1941 crop. 


Increased spring farrowings are indicated for all regions and for practically all 
states. By regions these increases are: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
eB ere 19 DE DAMA o.oo cciciciccescseccccccescecccesves 22 
I io: . sca bance a barereteetaralaceaees 32 Pe rr rr core 35 
SE NEI | 0s. 07=: 3 6's /0-3:0h06-.40 eae oder Me ace 20 | Ey Terr eT ery oe 34 





Prices of dressed lamb also declined 
sharply during the fall period and are 
now 17 per cent lower than in Septem- 
ber, he stated. 

The American Meat Institute’s edu- 
cational program stressing the nutri- 
tional value of meat has aided the live- 
stock and meat industry to move the 


price which prevailed throughout the 
year, prices of some meat items are 
somewhat lower now than during the 
late summer and early fall, Mr. Schmidt 
stated. For example, wholesale prices 
of fresh pork loins have declined 33 per 
cent from prices prevailing in the latter 
part of August when they were at or 


near their peak levels of the year. Prices 
of other fresh pork cuts also have de- 
clined considerably. 


larger supply of meat available for con- 
sumption during the past year, Mr. 
Schmidt concluded. 
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FRANK R. JACKLE 


Broker 
Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
New York City 
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NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey City, De- 
cember 29, 1941, as reported by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service were as 


follows: 

CATTLE: 
Steers, medium to good, 

1,238-1,509 Ib 

Cows, medium 
Cows, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 
Bulls, medium 
Bulls, cutter to common 


‘ALVES: 


Vealers, good and choice 
Vealers, common and medium 
Calves, medium to good 


good 


HOGS: 

Hogs, good and choice, 180—200-lb 
LAMBS: 

Lambs, good and choice, 78-lb 

Receipts of salable 
sey City market for 
cember 27, 1941: 
Cattle Cal 
1,108 1,7 
6,922 13,5 


livestock at Jer- 
week ended De- 


ves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable receipts..... t 
Total, with directs.. 
Previous week: 
Salable receipts... 1,749 1,015 
Total, with directs 8,238 10,803 


*Including hogs at 31st street. 


5 149 144 
47 31,158 28,802 

278 =1,315 
28,893 57,12 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 


Des Moines, Ia., December 31.—At 
the 19 concentration yards and 11 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota, sup- 
ply and demand about balanced in the 
hog market this week. Prices of light 
weights were steady to 10c higher. 


Hogs, good to choice: 
160-180 
180-200 
200-300 
300-330 
330-360 


$ 9.85@10.90 
10.56@11.00 


10.15@10.55 
10.15@10.55 
Sows: 

330 Ibs. 


330-360 
400-500 


$ 9.90@10.20 
9.80@10.20 
9.35@10.00 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt mar- 
kets for the week ended December 31: 


This 

week 
Friday, Dec. 26 70,500 
Saturday, Dec. 27 61,000 
OS eee 69,000 
Ul ee eee 45,300 
Wednesday, Dec. 31 
Thursday, Jan. 1 


Last 


. .43,000 45.600 
Holiday. No Market. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Receipts for the week ended Decem- 
ber 27: 


At 20 markets: 


Week ended Dec. 2 
Previous week 
1940 


Cattle Hogs 

387,000 
667,000 
382,000 
450,000 
403,000 


Sheep 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended Dec. 
Previous week 


At 7 markets: 
Week ended Dec. 


Sheen 
118.000 


Watch Wanted page for bargains. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Wednesday, December 31, 1941, 
as reported by U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted): 
BARROWS AND GILTs: 
Good-choice: 


CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. OMAHA 


$10.50 
10.65 


KANS. CITY 


10.80 
11.00 


10.85@11.10 
10.90@11.10 


10.20@10.:! 


10.10@1 


Deku baka bore 10.50@11.00 


choice: 

ree 10.35@10.50 
10.25@10.45 
10.15@10.35 


10.10@ 10.25 
9.90@ 10.15 
9.70@10.00 
Medium: 
250-500 
PIGS (Slaughter) : 
Med. & good, 90-120 lbs. 9.85@10.60 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 


9.25@ 9.90 


13.75@14.75 

. 13.75@14.75 

-1i Pr SV ede cesisis 13.00@14.50 

1300-1500 Ibs. .......... 12.50@14.00 
STEERS, good: 

12.00@ 13.75 

12.00@13.75 

11.75@13.75 


1100-1300 Ibs. 5G 
11.50@ 13.00 


1300-1500 Ibs. ... 
STEERS, medium: 
750-1100 Ibs. 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 
STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. 


STEERS, HEIFERS AND MIXED: 


Choice, 500-750 Ibs 13.75@14.75 
Good, 500-700 Ibs 11.25@13.75 


HEIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs 
tood, 750-900 Ibs.... 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs.... 
Common, 500-900 Ibs.... 
COWS, all weights: 
Good 
Medium 


Cutter and common 
Canner 


Beef, 

Sausage, 

Sausage, cutter and com. 
Sausage, cutter and com. 


VEALERS, all weights: 
Good and choice 
Common and medium... 
Cull 

CALVES, 50 Ibs. down: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium... 


AND 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:! 

LAMBS: 
Good and choice* 
Medium and good* 
Common 

YLG. WETHERS: 
Good and choice* 
Medium* 

EWES: 


Good and choice 
Common and medium... 


12.00@12.40 
10.75@11.75 
9.25@10.50 


on 
33 8333 


10,.00@10.50 
8.50@ 9.75 


5.75@ 6.75 
3.75@ 5.75 


10.40@11.25 


10.00@11.75 
10.00@11.75 


8.50@10.00 


12.50@13.50 
11.25@12.50 


12.50@13.50 
11.25@12.50 
9.00@11.25 


Siate Fa 


Np oo 
83353 


aes 
33a 
SD) 


a3 
333 


9° 


10.35@10.50 
10.25@10.50 
10.15@10.35 


10.10@10.25 
10.10@10.25 


10.00: 


9.65@10.10 


10.85@11 


10.25@10.90 


10.90@11.00 
10.75@10.95 
10.70@10.80 
10.60@10.75 


10.70@11.00 
10.10@10.25 


10.10@10.25 
10.00@10.15 


9.90@ 10.05 
9.85@10.00 
10.25 9.75@ 9.90 


9.65@10.10 


13.00@13.90 
13.00@13.90 


12.50@ 


13.90 


12.25@13.25 


11.75@13.00 
11.50@13.00 
11.25@13.00 
11.00@12.50 


— 


2205 


Ras 


at ht ht 
ron 


333 sag 


ab sad 5 


(>) 
te 
Sri 
aa 
awe 


ae 


2S 
ao 


ag 


5.25@ 6.50 
3.50@ 5.25 


10.00 
10.00@11.50 


8.75@10.00 


12.50@ 13.50 
11.25@12.50 


11.75@12.00 
10.50@11.65 
9.00@10.50 


10.00@11.50 
10.00@11.50 


11.50 


9.00@10.00 


12.00@13.50 
11.00@12.25 


12.25@13.25 
10.75@12.25 

9.25@10.75 
9.00 7.75@ 


AAP 390 
pans 
youd 
8558 
Sr wo 
Aaa 
SAMA 


N2~eos 
waht 

SARK 
PLoo 
sia 
AAA 


ee 
one 


33 
S23 333 


Po 

3 
335 655 985355 
som 


11.50@12.15 
10.25@11.25 
9.00@10.00 


9.75@10.25 
8.50@ 9.50 


5.00@ 5.75 
3.75@ 5.00 


8ST. PAUL 


$10.40@10.90 
10.75@10.90 


10.50 


10.75@10.90 


10.00 only 
10.00 only 
10.00 only 


10.00 only 
10.00 only 
9.90@10.00 


9.75@10.00 


12.75@13.75 
12.75@13.75 
12.75@13.75 
12.50@13.50 


11.50@12.75 
11.50@12.75 
11.50@12.75 
11.50@12.50 


10.00@11.50 
10.00@11.50 


8.50@10.00 


12.25@13.50 
11.25@12.25 


12.25@13.25 
10.75@12.25 
8.75@10.75 
7.50@ 8.75 


FAroe 
ARS 
®S5 898d 8ddS 
P1790 


rab ebeted 
SSNS 

nel 
2Oooo 


i 
333 


one POs AID 
233 833 S833 kES2 


9-25 
S33 
855 
2ah 


11.75@12.00 
10.75@11.50 
9.25@10.50 


4.75@ 6.25 
3.00@ 4.75 


1Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 
less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. *Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of G 


and Choice and of Medium and Good 


the Good and the top half of the Medium grades, respectively. 


grades as combined represent lots averaging within the top half of 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the two days 
of the week totaled 16,041 cattle, 1,939 
calves, 48,532 hogs, 17,762 sheep. 
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PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts for 5 days ended Dec. 26: 


Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 


Cattle Calves 


25 
125 


Hogs 
1,882 
1,100 
2,400 





PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 


centers for the week ending Saturday, 


cember 


27, 1941, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 


Armour and Company, vy hogs; Swift & Com- 
nD 


pany, 1,435 hogs; Wilso 
ern Packing Co., Inc., 
Co., 5,003 hogs; Shippers, 
24,680 hogs. 

Total: 26,835 cattle; 2,625 calves; 
22,468 sheep. 


1,117 hogs; 
15,293 hogs; 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves 


Armour and Company. 2,743 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 1 
Swift & Company.... 
Wilson & © 1,885 
Indep. Pkg. Co. 

Kornblum Sixg. 

Others 


Hogs 
1,460 
1,014 
1 


1,189 
220 


1,877 
6,960 


289 
210 
318 


"249 


1,355 


OMAHA 


Cattle and 
Calves 


Armour and Company...... 8, 979 
Cudahy Pkg. 

Swift & 

Wilson’ & 

Others ...... 


Cattle and estvens 
Qmaha Pkg. Co., 62; Geo. 
Pkg. Co., 442; Nebraska Beef Co., 
Pkg. Co., 142; John Roth Pkg. 


Hoffman, 28; 


, 8,682 hogs; West- 
Agar Packing 
Others, 


61,977 hogs; 


Sheep 
5,859 
4,953 
4,625 
3,770 
3,533 

22,740 


‘Eagle Pkg. Co., 14; Greater 


Lewis 


iy Omaha 
37; So. 


Omaha Pkg. Co. , 337; Lincoln Pkg. Co. , 65 


Total: 18,282 cattle and calves; 

11,669 sheep. 
EAST ST. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves 

Armour and Company. 1,848 815 
Swift & Company.... 1,379 1,615 
Hunter Pkg. 0 42 
Heil Pkg. 
Krey Pkg. Co 


Hogs 


Shippers one "990 
Others .... 2 38 


Total 9,299 3,500 


8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves 
Swift & Company.... 1,615 181 
Armour and Company. 2,043 119 
Others 1,319 64 


Total 364 12,318 
Not including 11,619 hogs bought direct. 


SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co a 8,981 
Armour and Company. 1,965 30 
Swift & Company.... 32 
Shippers 3 15 
Others 205 5 


117 


OKLAHOMA 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 1,564 386 
Wilson & Co 1,41 558 
Local Butchers 


952 5,020 
Not including 200 cattle and 3,634 hogs 
direct. 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 260 1,934 
Wichita D. B. Co seve weige 
Dunn-Ostertag i “igee's 69 
Fred W. Dold.. ° gna 379 
Sunflower Pkg. C . oe 137 
Excel Pkg. Co.. Sain 
Others 650 
260 3,808 
Not including 105 cattle and 1,689 hogs 
direct. 
DENVER 
Cattle Calves 
728 
546 
540 
683 


69b6ee eee sons 2,497 


ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves 
Armour and Company. 1,860 1,802 
Cudahy Pkg. C 830 1 


Swift & Company.... 2,532 
Others 268 


Hogs 


Armour and Company. 
Swift & Company.... 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.. 
Others 


Total 


11,996 


400 
2,902 
3,083 


22,035 


. 9,075 


5,768 34,031 


21,525 hogs; 


Sheep 


1,876 
,024 
423 


271 
1,961 
bought 


Sheep 


4,117 
4,274 
2,000 
2,156 


12,547 


Sheep 
4,227 
3,028 
6,i7i 


13,426 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Calves 


Kingan & Co 

Armour and Company. 
Hilgemeier Bros 
Stumpf Bros 

Stark & Wetzel...... 
Wabnitz and Deters.. 
Maass Hartman Co... 
Shippers 

Others 


1,389 
486 
8 


1,508 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves 
8S. W. Gall’s Sons.... 
EB. Kahn’s Sons Co... 


Lohrey Packing Co... 
H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 


J. & F. Schroth P. Co. 
J. F. Stegner Co 
Shippers 

Others 


Not including 1,154 cattle and 4,535 hogs 
direct, 


FORT WORTH 


Cattle Calves 


Armour and Company. 1,912 920 
Swift & mpany. 1,496 
Blue Bonnett Pkg. Co. 162 
City Pkg. Co a wea 
Reacathat Pkg. Co.. 63 8 


ys 1,581 


Hogs 


4,332 


RECAPITULATION?+ 


CATTLE 
Week 
ended 

Dec. 27 


GREORED occ cccccccveccscs 26,835 


Omaha® ... 
East St. Loui 
St. Joseph. 
Sioux yr ss: 
t 


Wichita 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Chicago 


Omaha 

Bast St. Loui 
St. Joseph.. 
Sioux City.. 
ae wag Cit 
Wich 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Ft. Worth 


Total 


6,225 
296,575 


St. Joseph.. 
Sioux City.. 


Milwaukee 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth 
a ern 135,606 178,919 151,483 
*Cattle and calves. ~Not including directs. 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hogs, as reported by the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, at seven 
southern packing plants located at Al- 
bany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, 
and Tifton, Ga.; Dothan, Ala.; Jackson- 


ville, Fla., week ended Dec. 27: 
Cattle Calves Hogs 
20,221 
29,872 
14,534 


Week outet Dec. 27 1,939 888 
st week “2, = 1,028 
Be Sea ce csseseevecess 363 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative periods. 


RECEIPTSt 


Cattle Calves Hogs 


1,147 29,988 
925 22,537 
462 13,176 


202 «23,549 
. 8,500 


97,849 


Sheep 


2 
Thurs., Dec. 25—Holiday. 
Fri., Dec. 26 1 
Sat., Dec. 27 


*Total this epnaeiis: 
Prev. week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 


2,734 
4,967 
2,431 
3,132 


Cattle Calves 


40 
39 


732 
Thurs., Dec. 25—Holiday. 


Fri., 
Sat., Dec. 27 


Total this week 

Previous week 

Year ago 11,362 

Two years ago 21,271 
*Including 289 cattle, 213 calves, 36,745 hogs 

and 11,536 sheep direct to packers. 


TAll receipts include directs. 


11,293 


DECEMBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS 
—December— 
.--152,845 141,130 
16,588 19,529 
490,470 528,627 
Sheep 162,918 167,344 
tAll receipts include directs. 


Cattle 1,900,459 
268,509 
5,316,635 


2'148,790 2,078,299 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Lambs 
Week ended Dec. 27. ae 94 $11.00 oa38 


Previous week 11.00 
0 3 6.75 


g| Suen 


$7.55 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 
Cattle Hogs 
17,072 83,925 
37,597 137,606 
19,358 80,852 
19,966 sos 


21,708 
24,370 81,434 


Week ended Dec. 27... 
Previous week 
40 


No. 
Rec’d 
*Week ended Dec, 27.. 97,800 
= week 
194 


ott as 


Av. 1936-40 ...... 94,800 $7.55 
*Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Dee. 27, 1941, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 
Hog slaughters at Chicago under federal inspec- 
tion for week ending December 26: 
Week ending Dec. 
WOUNE WHEE We tciteesecccesccentsessteune 1 34, 744 
Year ago 5 
Two years ago 


. CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers, week ended Tuesday, December 31: 
Week ended Prev. 
Dec. 3 week 
54,079 
12,549 


66,628 


Packers’ purchases 
Shippers’ purchases 


PORK ON STAMP PLAN LIST 


The Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion has announced that all pork prod- 
ucts, with the exception of those cooked 
or packed in containers,-will again be 
available during January for purchase 
with blue stamps under the food stamp 
program. 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 15 centers for the week ended December 27, 

































CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Dec. 27 week 1940 
Chicagot . 17,082 ‘ 19,213 
Kansas City 18,563 19,617 12,749 
Omaha* ..... 12,942 18,762 12,368 
East St. Louis 5,867 11,397 6,486 
St. Joseph.... 4,596 7,528 3,997 
SS. SS 6,122 10,170 5,988 
0 eS ea 5,626 6, 2,851 
EE. erwo.e:s sive we e's ,503 2,261 1,515 
Indianapolis ............ ,683 2,443 a 
New York & Jersey City. 8,850 10,751 6,470 
Oklahoma City*.......... 4,279 8,120 3,705 
CEE huulec uastcocas 1,939 4,047 2,529 
Denver ..... ERED TERRE: 2,843 3,930 2,479 
3 Ee ... 8,944 17,933 »330 
ED a 6:+:. ces «ramen 2,094 3,835 2,410 
TOE cc cvisicceitcces 97,943 156,925 91,116 
*Cattle and calves. ¢Not including directs. 
HOGS 
CIID 66d ins wincetivwnse 119,736 134,744 113,795 
eS ee 43,354 51,088 39,902 
ER ee 59,388 77,401 43,173 
Bast St. Lowis’.......... 75,832 81,498 084 
a ree 22,950 6,342 13,601 
META. 61s 0's 64 ewe «00 46, 124 55,145 38,074 
ME, rGideesoceesoes 4,858 8,014 4,008 
ae 14,386 7, 16,535 
Indianapolis ............ 17,238 24,346 15,869 
New York & Jersey City. 51, "400 50,272 52,389 
Oklahoma City........... 8,654 3,543 689 
2 ee eee 12,247 15,980 17,252 
OSS Err a 9,226 10,172 11,118 
Ss eee a 34,031 70,606 46,818 
PUNO 6.0 S04 vata oman y 9,972 15,051 6,982 
WD oc seystedecvecuns 529,396 662,010 495,239 
‘Includes National Stock Yards, Hast St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 
SHEEP 
OD irene 444 p0 coods 16,715 24,328 26,965 
ee Gl eas verceseyse 22,740 29,167 19,022 
EE phe Makiceeh 44s eee 16,147 18,956 15,705 
East St. Louis. . 4,741 9,022 3,652 
St. Joseph. . 15,140 16,837 17,558 
Sioux City.. 069 16, 882 
Wichita .... 1,961 3,671 2,500 
Philadelphia .. 1,948 3,365 2,451 
Indianapolis . - 1,466 3,929 1,586 
New York & Jersey City. 38,887 59,451 46,789 
Oklahoma City.......... 1,256 2,821 1,026 
ED . witb W8Ae0 6 obs 597 J 86 
3 7,580 3 4,245 
C—O eae 13,426 18,087 13,916 
SS See 600 1,147 1,811 
TORE Secutisvecsvccees 152,273 215,950 171,977 


+Not including directs. 





NOVEMBER LIVESTOCK PRICES 
November livestock prices at Chicago: 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


Nov. Oct. Nov 
1941 1941 1940 
(Price per 100 Ibs.) 


Beef steers— 


Choice and prime..... $11.95 $11.88 $13.59 
, See 11.24 11.36 11.73 
OO ee 10.22 * 32 9.45 
Sener 8.85 8.64 7.49 
SEED ov ccvesesen 11.40 11.55 12.06 
Cows— 
GOR ..srccormcceaces 8.04 $ 8.61 $ 7.32 
Low cutter and cutter? 5.70 .13 5.04 
Vealers— 
Good and choice...... 12.28 13.41 10.52 
HOGS 
Barrows and gilts— 
Average price ........ $10.22 $10.63 $ 6.16 
All purchases— 
Average price ........ 10.16 10.41 6.11 
LAMBS AND SHEEP 
Slaughter lambs— 
Good and choice......$11.31 $11.63 $ 9.49 
Slaughter ewes— 
Common and medium. 4.15 3.89 3.26 





Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PORK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
pork plant handbook. 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service.) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


NEW YORE PHILA. BOSTON 

STEERS, carcass Week ending December 27, 1941....... 6,804 2,061 2,141 
Ce ere er 7,994 2,644 2,585 

Same week year ago........ eT 7,657 2,032 2,057 

COWS, carcass Week ending December 27, 1941....... 568 1,303 2,234 
Weak SOOT. cc cccse rece cdccccccceee 22 1,367 2,938 

Same week year ag0........--+++---+> 1,050 1,064 2,452 

BULLS, carcass Week ending December 27, 1M1....... 283 676 100 
Week PROVEN... ccccccccccccsccscccees 226 804 110 

Same week year ago........ eC ree 324 449 29 

VEAL, carcass Week ending December 27, 1941....... 10,820 796 519 
pe RE ee ee Serra er 7,867 890 496 

Same week year AZ0.........-+-+---+> 11,316 799 840 

LAMB, carcass Week ending December 27, 1941....... 38,185 12,319 12,907 
WHEE. I ah oon cei ie ccies veces 42,187 16,514 17,988 

Same week year @f0..........000.255- 839,014 10,149 14,895 

MUTTON, carcass Week ending December 27, 1941....... 1,300 179 720 
, le Pee ree 2,120 703 924 

Same week year ago............00-0+5 1,154 271 1,716 

PORK cuts, Ibs, Week ending December 27, 1941....... 3,003,469 877,746 291,175 
Wy Sy ood wid a seede cs ctintccuae 1,817,192 487,247 344,175 

Same week year a0.......eeee--ee-e- 2,189,150 401,966 516,490 

BEEF cuts, Ibs. Week ending December 27, 1941....... Se... |, ne eaien! Us - ke een 
WRG Wine die a5 6 is dcceitetcase ee |). ewig ot ee eee 

Same week year @Z0.......0--++seeees ae Yt leeeas= CD wows 

LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 

CATTLE, head Week ending December 27, 1941....... 8,850 ee 
ee reer 10,751 aS Sea ays, 8 F 

Same week year ago....... sa Ge on ey ie 6,470 < Je 

CALVES, head Week ending December 27, 1941....... 14,044 Boe SS eines 
Week QUOVIEB.. cesccccccsccccccvecces 11,961 ee te ae 

Same week year aG0........eeeee- ees 10,590 eee. a SO bales 

HOGS, head Week ending December 27, 1941....... 51,400 ee. Se eee 
WR Bin an cddeessbeegvesiccivecs 52,187 ee eee 

Same week year ago..........0++--5-- 52,339 Pc iss ate 

SHEEP, head Week ending December 27, 1941....... 38,887 See. olen ee 
Wee PCI iasidccic veces cts ceweccwe 59,451 en 

Same week year ago..........- er 46,789 Tins 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 3,525 veal, 350 hogs and 51 lambs. Previous week 
8,669 veal, 1,133 hogs and 161 lambs in addition to that shown above. 





CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


STEERS 

Week 

ended 

Dec. 24 
DED nc cccctvccetscse $ 9.75 
Montreal . -- 9.25 
Winnipeg . 9.25 
Calgary 9.00 
Edmonton 9.00 
Prince Albert 8.00 
Moose Jaw 8.25 
Saskatoon 9.00 

egina .. 8.2 

Vancouver coe 





VEAL CALVES 


TEED cc ciccccvcsecves $14.00 
TN eres 14, 
WEES cc eccccsuceves 12. 
GE Walvcdecnesceenss 9. 
Edmonton ........-+++++ a 

0 


Regina Peicaietn 
Vancouver .. 





ge 23.90 G0 G09 = sD 
RARRRSSS 


$13.75 
50 


BE 


8.50 
10.00 
9.50 


HOG CARCASSES* 
$15.00 
15.25 
= 15 
3.50 
13:83 
13.50 
13.40 
13.35 
13.40 
14.35 
*Official Canadian hog grades are now ww ——- 


TE ccc cevceescyend $15.00 
Per ee 15.50 
a 13.90 
EE Aoneatesss 4aenien 13.60 
Edmonton .........++-+ 13.50 
Prince Albert .......... 13.50 

CeCe 13.40 
BAGEACCOM «once cccccese 13.50 

BENE, wcccceccccsccsse 13.50 
Vancouver | coccvecesccce. Ge 


basis, quotations from Bl Grade, Grade A 
premium. 
GOOD LAMBS 
T Oe mos ecgeadewees’ $11.50 $12.50 
ee Pee 11.50 11.50 
WED ceccccdedecees 10.00 10.00 
TT Tree 9.25 9.40 
oe rrr 9.50 9.50 
Prince Albert .......... 8.50 8.50 
ee , Oe ee 10.00 9.25 
Saskatoon ............-- 8.50 8.50 
BOER. ccccccccccccsese 9.00 9.00 
VQncouver .......sccees eee 10.25 
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WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Hog slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion at 27 packing centers for week 
ended December 26 was 52,566 head 
greater than in 1940, totaling 832,856 
head against 780,290 head. Cattle 
slaughter amounted to 133,279 head 
against 114,884 last year. 


Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for week ended December 26: 





Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
New York Area’. 8.856 14,033 47,547 38,887 
Phila. & Balt... 2,794 809 24,022 1,008 
Ohio-Indiana 
ET. eia.c sees iy 2,091 4,189 
Chicago® ....... 24,107 3,550 116, 736 37,003 
St. Louis Area‘ 9,873 5,397 5,832 8,166 
Kansas City .... 12°565 2,331 HY 354 22,272 
Southwest Group® 15, 798 3,989 52, 322 19,716 
OmORRc2ciccces 15,047 490 59,388 16,610 
Page City ..... %,224 79 46,124 12,189 
ae 
eeeeeee 18,446 20,718 115,684 18,630 
Interiay ak & 
So. Minn.’.... 11,9138 5,139 204,707 35,220 
parse oe 133,279 58,626 832,856 213,840 
Total Prev. 
bie 173,085 88,070 1,016,161 289,680 
Total last 
FOR casvans 114,884 54,707 780,290 226,007 
1Includes New York Oity, Newark, and Faye 
City. *Includes Cin Cleveland, Ohi 


cinnati and ana 
Indianapolis, Ind, *Includes Blburn. ri. ag — 
St. Louis National Stockyards and East St 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. "Includes So. sty Lng 
Wichita, Oklahoma Ci a Ft. Worth. srneiades 
St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and 
Madison and Milwaukee, ‘Wis. "Includes Albert Lea 
and Austin, ine, Cedar aos ids, Des Moines, 
Ft. Dodge, Mason City Marshalltown, Ottumwa. 
Storm Lake, and Water ‘loo, Towa. 

Packing plants included in the above tabulation 
slaughtered, during the calendar years 1939 and 
1940, approximate 74 per cent of the cattle, 
calves, and hogs, and 82 per cent of the sheep and 
lambs that were slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion during those two years. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, 10c per word per 
insertion, minimum charge $2.00. Pesitions wanted, 
special rate 7¢ per word, minimum charge $1.40. 
Count address or box number os four words. 
Headline 70c extra. 70c per line for listings. 





Business Opportunities 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE. Wholesale provision manufacturing 
plant in Newark, N. Entire brick plant, com- 
pletely equipped. Modern retail market and routes. 
Good will of 44 years of honest reputable busi- 
ness on same location since founded. Write W-519, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


COMPLETE MODERN PACKING PLANT: In 
Utah, nets over fourteen thousand per year. Age 
and health forces owner to retire. Will stand rigid 
investigation. W-517, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


PACKING HOUSE SACRIFICE 


Built new in 34. Operated 3 years, closed on ac- 
count of death. Has large capacity. 28 Acre stock 
yards in connection. Perfect condition. Turn on 
switch and start. Built in depression times. May 
be had for less than 30 cents on dollar. Wire or 
write for particulars. J. H. HIGDON, EL 
Texas. 








Paso, 





Position Wanted 


SEASONED OPERATOR with 23 years’ experience 
in all branches of meat packing for position as 
manager or superintendent. Specialist in pork oper- 
ations and qualified to supervise beef, sausage by- 
products departments. W-521, THE NATION PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








14 YEARS EXPERIENCE in all classes and types 
of livestock. Also experienced in selling of all 
packinghouse products. W-524, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 





Chemist or Technologist—Graduate chemist or bac- 
teriologist. Experienced in the meat packing field. 
Canning experience desirable, but not essential. 
Salary according to qualifications. Present em- 
ployees are aware of this advertisement. W-480, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn 


St., Chicago, Ill 
WANTED 


Married man to take charge of office and garage 
for branch of meat packing plant. New York 
metropolitan area. W-520, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 
WANTED EXPERIENCED SAUSAGE MAKERS; 
two strong men, young or middle aged, able to cut 
hogs. Thirty to Thirty-Five Dollars per week. 
Steady Work. Otto Briick, 466 N. Chicago St., 
Joliet, Ill 

WANTED: ASSISTANT PLANT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, with knowledge of meat canning plant 
operations. Opportunity for advancement. Reply 
confidential. W-499, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
WANTED: MAN WHO UNDERSTANDS preparing 
and canning luncheon meat. HE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED: 
Pork, Offal. 

















Experienced buyer, Boneless beef, 
Give experience, references, salary 
expected. TH ATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 So. "Dearborn St., Chicago, I1l. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY Chief Operating Engi- 
neer for steam and electric refrigerating plant. 
Must have technical training and practical experi- 
ence in ice manufacture and packinghouse opera- 
tion. Must know operating costs. W-522, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 











TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of these 
OPPORTUNITIES 

















WANTED INDUSTRIAL TIME study engineer. 
Long and well established middle western plant 
requires the services of an experienced and capable 
industrial time study engineer. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. State age, experience and 
salary expected. Will be kept confidential. W-523, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Tl. 





New Bonded 18 ton, 20x9 ft. platform, motor truck 
scale, $335. 5 ton, 16 ft. platform, Fairbanks 
Seale rebuilt, $65. Warehouse scale 6x4 ft. plat- 
form, 4500 Ib. capacity, rebuilt. $100. Many 
sizes of warehouse, motor truck, cattle scales and 
vibrating screens in stock. BONDED SCALE COM- 
PANY, Dept. NP, Columbus, Ohio. 





JUST SECURED: Inspect our shops, 335 Doremus 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey; ALLBRIGHT-NELL 
28x48” DIRECT MOTOR DRIVEN LARD ROLL; 
10 DOPP ae with and without agitators, 
50 gal. and up: MEAT 8; 258. Tc 
TERS; 3 MEAT SGRINDERS, 3 VERTICAL TANK. 
AGE DRYERS; 5 TTLES, HPM 
No. 6C 28-ton HYDRAULIC PRESS; also our large 
stock crushers, pumps, filter presses, etc. Send us 
your inquiries. 


WE BUY FROM A SINGLE ITEM TO A 
COMPLETE PLANT 
Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, New York 





FOR SALE: One 3’x8’ Refrigerator door, United 
Cork Co. manufacture, one eighty hook galvanized 
head rack, above used only two months. JASPER 
WYMAN & SON, Milbridge, Maine. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED 


1—6x6 or 8x8 Vertical Ammonia Compressor, direct 
connected to steam engine. Advise make, price, 
condition, age and location. W-513, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 











F. G. VOGT & SONS, 





Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
INC. —PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























Selected 


NYolUryoLel-M Ooh file fs 


MAY CASING COMPANY 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Ill. 














PORK PRODUCTS —SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














GET THE BEST 


ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 
“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 
MFR’D BY 
PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 
PALMYRA, PENNA. 








THE 


CASING HOUSE 
Beartn. Levie Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1682 


CHICAGO 
AUSTRALIA 


MEW YORK 
BUENOS AIRES 











Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


Lambs and Calves 


. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 




















LONDON 
WELLINGTON 





PRODUCERS, 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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BEEF * 
HAMS - 


“Morrell ) 





PORK -:> 
BACON - 
LARD - CANNED MEATS: Sheep, hog and beef casings 


Inquiries welcomed at all times 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: Ottumwa, lowa 
Packing plants: Ottumwa, lowa; Sioux Falls, S$. D.; Topeka, Kansas 


VEAL - LAMB 


SAUSAGE 











The Original Philadelphia Scrapple 


97 ohnJ.Felin &Co., Inc. 


Pork Packers 
“‘“Glorified”’ 
HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office: 402-10 West 14th St. 














Superior Packing Co. 


Price Service 








Chicago 


DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 
| Corte Barrel Lots 

















JERZY 


POLISH STYLE 


HAM 


Mild and unsmoked 


Canned in true 
continental style 


Outstanding in flavor and texture 


P. T. GEORGE & CO. Sole Distributors 


156th ST. and BROOK AVE. P. O. BOX 386 





New York, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 





Jrom the Land O’Crn 


—Swaaewaaewaww VPrpPrprprrerererr 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, lowa 











THEE. KAHN’S SONSCO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
_ Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
NEW YORK mn Snag by my BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams la 


yton P.Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F. St.S. W. 148 State St. 




















BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI-YA) 


—- AND — / 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- J 
isfied Tobin customers! 


THE TOBIN PACKING cO., INC. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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ADVERTISERS The National Provisioner 8 


Armour and Company Jackle, Frank R Smith's Sons Co., John E 





Jamison Cold Storage Door Co Spicene Co. of America 

We Cig Wes Fontes cvcscscosssseocan 21 
Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks 

Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co 

Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc Superior Packing Co 

Swift & Co 

Southerland Paper Co 


Baker Ice Machine Co 

Kahn's, E., Sons Co 
Callahan, A. P. & Co Kennett-Murray & Co 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co 
Cincinnati Cotton Products Co 
Cleveland Cotton Products Co May Casing Co 
—_ Mayer, H. J., & Sons Co ‘nie neat 

obin Packing Co 

Cudahy Packing Co McMurray, L. H \ Seal 

Meat Industry Suppliers, Inc Toledo Scale Co 
Diamond Iron Works Inc Meyer, H. H. Packing Co U. S. Slicing Machine Co 

Mitts & Merrill 


Felin, John J., & Co., Inc Mongolia Importing Co., Inc 


Vogt, F. G., Sons, Inc 


George & Co., P. T Morrell, John & Co Wilmington Provision Co 


Griffith Laboratories, The Niagara Blower Co 





: Oppenheimer Casing Co The firms listed here are in partner- 
Hom Boiler Corp - ” 2 ship with you. The products and 
Palmyra Bologna Co., Inc equipment they manufacture and the 
services they render are designed to 
help you do your work more efficiently, 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation i more economically and to help you 

Rath Packing Company make better products which you can 
merchandise more profitably. Their 
advertisements offer opportunities to 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co Sayer & Co., Inc you which you should not overlook, 


Hormel, Geo. A., & Co 


Hunter Packing Co Peter's Machinery Co 


Industrial Chemical Sales Div. West Salzman, Inc., Max 








Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co Service Caster and Truck Co 





While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index 











HONEY BRAND as 
Hams - Bacon | mf @) >4 | =e ae 


Dried Beef ae mem COOD FOOD ummm 








HYGRADE’S | Main Office and Packing Plant 


West Virginia Style Austin, Minnesota 
Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve CONSULT US BEFORE 





YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE'S SELL 


Frankfurters in 


Natural Casings . HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
Domestic and Foreign East St. Louis, Illinois 
HYGRADE'S Connections BEEF - VEAL - PORK - LAMB 
Beef - Veal Invited! HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 


Lamb - Pork New York Office, 106 Gansevoort St., Paul Davis, Mgr. 


A. L, Thomas 
Washington, D. CG 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. SS vt 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


IT’S DEPENDABLE 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES WHEN YOU USE PRAGUE 
POWDER AS YOUR CURING MATERIAL. 


Six Control Analyses are made by our Laboratory to insure 
the dependability and constant uniformity of Prague Powder. 


Two of these are illustrated below. Watch for others in 
succeeding issues. 


Step Number One: Step Number Two: 
Analytical Balance Scales: Kjeldahl Apparatus 


HU) VATA 


K ; 








_? 
4 
u 


z’ 


ys AW 
| GA 


* 
% 


* 
ys 
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Samples of each vat of Prague Powder This equipment is used to determine 
are drawn and weighed for laboratory the percentage of Nitrate-Nitrogen 
examination and certification. in Prague Powder. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-1431 West 37th St. Chicago, Illinois 
EASTERN FACTORY «* 37 TO 47 EMPIRE ST. ¢ NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CANADIAN FACTORY AND OFFICES «| INDUSTRIAL ST., LEASIDE, TORONTO 








or years, regardless of conditions, we 

supplied packers and other customers with 

quality gelatin—Swift's Superclear. Bec 

we maintain our own source of raw material, 
we have always been able to meet customers’ gelatin requirements. 

Naturally, the business of preparing and selling jellied meats depends entirely on ne 
supplies of high quality gelatin. Our records prove that we have never yet turned away 
customer! Today, every possible step is being taken to insure our customers of a stec 
future supply. And Superclear Gelatin will continue to be the finest product of its kind 
high in test and quality, unsurpassed for crystal clear, sparkling jellied meats. 














